A Vacation Suggestion. 
If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills!—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. : 
— Longfellow. 
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KEEP THIS NUMBER FOR VACATION. 


This number of THe JournAt, the last until Septem- 
ber, comes to its readers at a time when they are doubt- 
less wearied from the strain of a long year’s work and 
the additional duties which the close of the last term 
always brings. It is not expected, therefore, that many 
will have the leisure or disposition at this time to give 
the contents of the present special number the thorough 
and thoughtful reading that it merits. But some time 
during the vacation months, after you have had a period 
of mental and physical rest, take up this number of THE 
JouRNAL and read the many important articles bearing 
upon your work. With this use in view, the articles 
here contained differ in scope from those in our regular 
issues of the year, which are largely of the “day-to-day” 
help variety. In this number a wider range is taken of 
the problems of teaching and the subject matter is 
treated with a view to affording some direction for the 
general planning of work in the several branches for 
next year. 

We call this the Summer Institute Number, because 
the articles herein are especially suitable for reading and 
discussing at institutes. Several of these articles (par- 
ticularly those on Reading, History and Geography) 
were prepared by experienced institute conductors and 
have formed the basis of profitable discussions at large 
and successful institutes. For those who feel the neces- 
sity of revising their Arithmetic work with reference to 
the relative value of the several parts thereof, the article 
of Father MeDevitt will prove helpful. 

We have given first place and considerable space to 
articles on methods and material in religious education, 
as this is the all-important work of our schools and the 
special line of contents that differentiates this journal 
from other school papers. ‘Too much attention and 
thought cannot be given by Catholic teachers to the 
counsel and suggestions of Bishops and Priests who have 
given years of study to catechetical work. In the pages 
of this issue will be found messages from a number of 
Prelates and Clergy who are authorities on methods in 
religious training. To have read and discussed before 
your institute what these and other writers in the present 
number have to say, is the next best thing to having the 
individuals address your institute personally. 


OUR PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The editors of THe JourNAL have been giving much 
time and thought to plans for the next school year, and 
they desire to assure all readers that with the opening 
of the fall term Tue CaTHoLic ScHoon JourNnat will 
be better—more interesting, attractive, and helpful— 
than ever before. To meet the request of many, a 
change will also be made in the date of publication, so 
as to get the magazine into the hands of subscribers early 
in the month. In the carrying out of these plans it 
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would be a great encouragement and help to us if every 
reader would make it a point to secure one new sub- 
scriber during the summer months. 

In our scheme for enlargement and improvement next 
year, our principal line of development will be in the 
way of articles and material calculated to enrich the 
work of the school in catechism, Bible history and relig- 
ious training generally. This, as we have said before, 
is the all-important work of our schools, their raison 
detre. That there is need of enrichment and more 
pedagogical methods in this feature of parish school in- 
struction is generally adqitted. To quote the words of 
the Reverend Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
schools : 

“While in the ordinary branches of secular education 
there has been of late years notable improvement in 
methods for imparting as well as in plans for simplify- 
ing the acquisition of knowledge, making it interesting 
and living to the children by pictures, blackboard 
sketches, the use of the moulding board and the like, 
there has been up to the present, or at least until very 
lately, comparatively little change in the old-time 
method of teaching Christian doctrine mainly by ques- 
tion and answer. Yet the abstract nature of the study 
itself and its difficult phraseology make it all the more 
incumbent on the teacher to seek to remove the thorns 
of difficulty and strew with flowers the pathway that 
leads to the knowledge and love of God. As Bishop 
Bellord says: °The children of light should gather 
hints for their religious advantage from the children of 
this world. ‘To this end we have but to bring into the 
teaching of catechism the adjuncts we ourselves employ 
in secular branches. What teacher to-day would dream 
of giving history or geography lessons from the text- 
hooks alone? Preparing for her ¢lass, she gathers 
spoils from poct, painter and illustrator; to emphasize 
events or make tangible ideas, maps, sandboards, objects 
of various kinds are called into requisition; nay, even 
the pupils themselves at times are led to enact an his- 
torical scene or become travelers in imagination over the 
lands about which they are studying. 

“Why should we not employ the same means in teach- 
ing the catechism’? Traditional methods should be 
broken with; we should take up again something of the 
idea that informed the old miracle plays, and with all 
possible reverence press into the service of religion 
every appliance that has helped to simplify and make 
pleasant our secular teaching. If ‘the test of the mas- 
ter’s success is the child’s willing co-operation,’ have we 
had full reasons to be satisfied with the results obtained 
by the catechetical method alone 7” 


A UNIVERSAL CATECHISM. 


The last issue of The Civilta Cattolica confirms the 
news that the Holy Father intends to publish an ele- 
mentary catechism for use throughout the universal 
Church. The Civilla devotes an exceedingly interesting 
article on the subject, and points out that the Fathers 
of the Vatican Council approved of the project at that 
time by a majority of 535 bishops against 56 bishops, 
who opposed it on account of the difficulty of composing 
a really good universal catechism. The Jesuit review 
disposes effectively of this and other objections, and 
gives ten excellent reasons in favor of the new cate- 
chism: 1. The present great fluctuation of population 
between different countries; 2, the removal of doubt 
about some points of Catholic truth—doubt caused in 
the minds of children and the ignorant when they find 
the same truth expressed differently in different cate- 


chisms ; 3, greater stability in catechism instruction; 4, 
better guarantees for the unity and purity of doctrine; 
5, greater authority in the eyes of the faithful; 6, the 
universal application of subsidiary means for the ex- 
planation of the catechism; 7, a sure and universal 
foundation for works growing out of the catechism, and 
for popular works of piety; 8, and for higher courses of 
religious instruction ; 9, a stronger and deeper sentiment 
of the unity of the faithful; 10, and finally, bishops 
everywhere would be relieved of a great responsibility. 
It is of course impossible to say when the new catechism 
will be ready, and the Holy Father’s recent prescrip- 
tions for the teaching of the catechism are by no means 
dependent on its appearance. 


A Talk to Teachers at the 
Close of the School Year. 


SISTER M. FIDES [Mercy Convent, McKeesport, Pa.] 

That we are teachers presupposes that we have done 
some climbing intellectually; that we are religious 
teachers presupposes that we have done some climbing 
intellectually, morally and spiritually. Hence we, more 
than others, know the import, the divine unrest, the dis- 
couragement, the difficult sublimity of that strife typi- 
fied by the words, From height to height. “Is it worth 
while?” we are tempted to ask at times, particularly at 
the close of the scholastic year, when, generally speak- 
ing, we are run down physically and, concomittantly, 
mentally; much depends upon the answer we make to 
this question. Perhaps a few helpful words bringing 
before our minds some of our old favorite character- 
building thoughts may not be unwelcome to us at this 
particular time. 

1. In the “Grammarian’s Funeral,” by Browning, 
we find the following lines: 

Wilt thou trust Death or not? 

He answered,—Yes. 
Some questions are life-pivotal, and we shall never know 
in this world the full meaning implied in the answer 
that we make to them. 

2. It is not yet determined what is great and what 
is small: the outcome of some soul-struggle wiierein we 
scarcely realize that we have conquered, may be an im- 
perceptible development which shall in turn influence 
unto good some heart, character, life, and immortal 
destiny. The deliberate looking into some momentous 
question and answering it in the right resolutely and 
irrevocably, once and for all, may so strengthen our own 
characters that we shall in turn help onward and up- 
ward the many plastic young lives with which we, as 
teachers, come in contact. There is an antithesis, we 
know, wherein the evil resultant from a slight neglect, 
a dwarfing, ete., is likewise out of all proportion with 
the apparent cause; but we refrain; we would see only 
the good. 

3. For us teachers as for no others is it incumbent 
that we work upon ourselves; we who deal with children 
feel intuitively that our words take their meaning from 
what we are, and not from what we say: in ourselves 
then must be the sincerity, kindliness, fortitude, faith, 
and hope with which we would inspire others. 

A brief consideration on these thoughts will result in 
an affirmative answer to the question, Is it worth while? 
and after the much needed rest of vacation, the encour- 
agement of noble incentives as afforded by Institute or 
Summer School, above all, the refilling of our spiritual 
reservoir by a good Retreat, we shall courageously con- 
tinue the old climbing, intellectually, morally and spirit- 
-ually—from height to height. 
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Impression and Memorizing. 
Mt, Rey. S.G. MESSMER, D D. 

These two functions may be rightly called aids to re- 
ligious instruction, as without them it would never at- 
tain its end, which is to convey a lasting knowledge and 
practice of religion to the children. Even the Romans 
used to say, *We know only as much as we hold in the 
memory” (Tantum scimus, quantum memoria tenemus). 
This is likewise true of religious instruction. Hence, if 
the catechist wishes to make the truths of faith a lasting 
possession of the children, he must impress them on 
their memory. 

This brings up two questions: first, how or by what 
means can the lessons be impressed upon the mind of the 
children; secondly, what parts of Christian doctrine 
must be learned by heart or memorized verbatim. 

1. To make the children remember the subject-mat- 
ter of his instruction the catechist must observe the fol- 
lowing: («#) He must see before all that the children 
properly understand the truths of religion, for what is 
not understood does not remain long in the memory. 
(b) The eatechist must make instruction interesting and 
pleasant to the children, especially by introducing beau- 
tiful examples. Anything that has become dear to the 
child is not so easily forgotten. (¢) When treating of 
cognate doctrines and facts, the catechist must always 
hring into prominence the internal connection existing 
hetween them. In this way any religious truth can be- 
come the means of refreshing in the memory the other 
connected truths, which are then like the firmly joined 
stones of a building, all supporting and holding fast one 
another. The catechist must assiduously recapitu- 
late, and indeed, at the end of every lesson, ought briefly 
to sum up the matter gone over, test it at the beginning 
of the next lesson, and make a general review of the 
whole at the end of a school term or session. Not very 
seldom we find that the children of schools with one 
class remember the truths of religion better than those 
helonging to schools with several classes. This is due to 
the fact that in the former religious instruction must be 
confined to what is necessary, and the same matter is 
gone over anew every vear, and hence is better impressed 
on the memory. (c) Testing either by oral questions or 
by written exercises is a wonderful means of impressing 
a lesson on the child. “It arouses interest, increases at- 
tention, and adds an increased energy and persistence to 


mental action” (White). (f) Finally, it will greatly 
help to impress religious truth in the mind if the chil- 
dren are made to feel how important it is for them to be 
well instructed, and to see how closely the knowledge and 
the practice of religion must be united if it is to be a 
means of salvation. 

2. In regard to the question what must be learned 
by heart or verbally memorized in Christian doctrine, 
catechists are not entirely agreed. Some require that 
everything in Bible history and catechism should be 
learned by heart. Dupanloup insists on the importance 
and necessity of making the children study carefully 
the letter of the catechism, and repeats that “the lessons 
should be short, but always learned by heart exactly.” 
Lambing having observed that the lessons ought to be 
short, as they will be more easily retained by the mem- 
ory and afford more room for explanation, says: “‘What- 
ever be the length of the lesson, it should be entirely 
committed to memory by the class.” He quotes the 
Abbe Dubois, saying, “Make all your children learn the 
text of the Catechism: it is a matter far more important 
than is generally supposed.” 

Other catechetic writers with Spirago lay down the 
following rules :— 

1. Only the most important matters are to be learned 
by heart. (a) In Bible History the child ought to 
learn by heart certain words of God; for example, the 
sentence of condemnation in Paradise, the words of Al- 
mighty God at Our Lord’s Transfiguration and Baptism ; 
further, utterances of Our Lord; for example, the words 
to St. Peter in committing to him the power of the 
power of the keys, His words at the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, at the Ascension, ete.; lastly, the 
utterances of prominent biblical characters, for instance, 
the Patriarchs, Raphael, Gabriel, Our Lady, the Apostles, 


and so on. 
[Continued on page 91.] 


The Study of the New Testament. 


Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, D. D. 

It is of the greatest importance that Christian teach- 
ers and parents should realize their duty towards the 
Sacred Seriptures in the education of children. The 
object of true Christian education is to develop life ac- 
cording to the ideal set before us by Christ. 

He was the perfect child, the Model of all childhood ; 
His manner was the perfection of our nature and the 
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ideal to be realized by all men. ‘The nearer the child 
comes to the divine Child, the more perfect is its life. 
From Him we are to learn what perfection is, and the 
virtues He practiced are the virtues demanded of us. 
That we may love and imitate Him is, for the Christian, 
the great knowledge of life. It surely becomes us to be 
thoroughly well acquainted with all the details of 
Christ’s life, to study His birth, His growth, His devel- 
opment, His sacrifice. As Christians, we are not merely 
His followers, but we are also His redeemed, for in His 
blood we have been ransomed from sin and made the 
free children of God. , 

Free men of every land delight in recounting the lives 
and actions of the men and women whose sacrifices have 
purchased the emancipation of a race from slavery into 
freedom. We see on all sides the honor paid to the 
great men of every nation whose names have become 
household words among the people, because of their 
brave deeds for fatherland. The Christian should glory 
in his freedom more than any one else, because his free- 
dom is of the soul and not the body, and the fatherland 
that has been purchased for him is heaven, and not 
earth, and the brave deeds that have insured this free- 
dom are the deeds of no less a hero than the Son of God 
made man. No story of nationality is so beautiful as 
that, and no deeds of hero are so brilliant as those. The 
Christian teacher should love to talk to children of 
Christ, to tell the story of His life, to explain fully the 
incidents happening during those periods, and culminat- 
ing in the act on Calvary. 

It is not enough for us to read the story of Christ’s 
life as it is told us in some books, even though it be 
brilliantly written by some great writer. Better is it 
and more beautiful to study it in the book which has 
come down to us with all the sanctity of tradition as the 
very word of God. How delightful it is to take the text 
of the Gospels and from them weave the connected his- 
tory of Christ, to study the very words written under the 
inspiration of God, telling us in plain and simple lan- 
guage the incidents that make the life of Him who is 
our Saviour and our God! There has always been in the 
Church a great for the text of the Gospels, but it 
seems as if in our day there is a re open of interest in 
its study. The late Pope Leo XTIT., in his wonderful 
encyclical on the study of the Holy iiiaee, issued a 
trumpet-ceall to the clergy, teachers and people to read 
the Scriptures in order to find the image of Christ, 
which, as he says, “stands out living and breathing; dif- 
fusing everywhere around, consolation in trouble, en- 
couragement to virtue, and attraction to the love of 
God.” How strongly the Holy Father pictures to us the 
fact that it is in the Scriptures that we are to look for 
Christ, living under the letter and s»eal forth to us 
His words of life, as He spoke in the days w! He lived 
among men. 

Those in trouble will find in the text of s« 
solation ; everything in the sacred hook will s to at- 
tract men to love God more and more. St. Jerome says 
that “to be ignorant of the Scriptures is not 
Christ,” hence we are urged to use the Bible. 
ially the New Testament, as a means of knowing, under- 
standing, and loving our divine Saviour. St. Jerome 
again says: “A man who is well grounded in the testi- 
monies of the Scripture is the bulwark of the Church.” 
What a shame it is for the intelligent children of the 
Church to be ignorant of the word of God as preserved 
for us by the Church in the Bible. We need not trouble 
ourselves with the persistent and malicious falschoods of 
the enémies of the Church concerning her opposition to 
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the reading of the Scriptures by the people. The Cath- 
olie Church has carefully guarded the treasure of the 
word of God, and jealously watched over every line of 
and if there is a Bible to-day preserved in the world, i 
owes its preservation te the Catholic Church. She io 
stood against the abuse of the Bible, and she has de- 
manded that with her seal the book be stamped with her 
authority, the same seal without which so great a genius 
as St. Augustine said, “He would have rejected the Four 
All her legislation has been in the direction 
of safeguarding the Bible from corruption and misinter- 
pretation, fearing that men left to their own thoughts, 
without a divine guide, would use the Bible to their own 
destruction. While the Church urges the people to read 
the Scriptures, she carefully guards them from the dan- 
gers of irresponsible translators or mutilated -transla- 
tions, that they may surely know the complete, inspired 
word, 


Gospels.” 


Devotions in the Parish School. 


ry Rev. A. A. LINGS,.[Yonkers, N. Y 
HE devotions of the Catholic Church are the 
logical consequences of her dogmas. Devo- 
tions flourish where the teachings of the 
Church have sunk deep into the soul, and 
on the contrary their vigor 
where the teaching has been superficial 


devotions lose 


insufficient. Careless Catholics have an aver- 
sion of the popular devotions of the more 
fervent members of the Chureh. 

From time immemorial has the Church 
encouraged the practice of devotions, show- 


ing that in her mind they are important helps for the 
keeping of the soul in fervor and even for retaining the 


Faith. Thus we have the deyotion of the Precious 
Blood from early times, in the 13th Century that of the 
Rosary, in the 15th Century of St. Joseph. in the 17th 
Century the deyetion to the Sacred Heart, and in the 


19th that of the Immaculate 
Mary. 


Many of 


Century Conception of 


these deyotions were required by the eondi- 
tions of the Catholic world. Fervor had and 
for this very coldness they were intended as an antidote 
and as r paration to God for the decadence of Faith. 
The practice of devotions are not necessary to salvation, 
but they existing among 
people. 
The most 
is certainly th 
is afforded to 


eold, 


show the degree of fervor 


proper place for the teaching of devotions 
paris 1 school. There every opportunity 
them. Ifow easy it is to teach 
the devotion of the Sacred Tleart in the school, when on 
the First Friday the communicants of the school are 
encouraged to make the devotion by going to confession 
and communion. How easy it is at the time of the 
Forty Hours devotion to teach belief in the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament of the altar, by forming a 
a of the children and then dividing them into 
bands for the adoration of Our Lord in the chureh. 
How beautifully cannot the devotion of the month of 
May be celebrated by the pupils in each class-room. A 
little statue may be placed on a little altar or shelf in 
the room, with a little red-globed lamp burning before 
it. Ask the children to bring in varieties of the flowers 
that beautify nature at this season. Children like to 
bring flowers to the school-room, and when they have a 
motive such as this there will not be a day when they 
will neglect to bring fresh flowers for the little shrine. 
The Holy Infancy of Our Lord can easily be taught 
in the school, and the younger children enrolled in it. 
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They will like it. And why should not these little people 
have the spiritual joy of a Catholic life. Boys are anx- 
ious to get into societies; it is a source of salvation to 
them, this restless youth. Who will deny that it will not 
make a boy better to belong to a religious society? You 
ean control a boy in a sodality. There is opportunity 
for taking him aside, and by talking to him fostering 
the spiritual life in him—in short, making a good boy 
of him. 

The parish school is without question the place where 
devotions ought to be taught in all their beauty and sim- 
plicity. With the catechism as a foundation the devo- 
tions make a perfect Catholic life, and this is certainly 
just what Catholic educators should most ardently pur- 
sue and have most vividly before their minds. Of course 
in saying that devotions of the Catholic Church should 
be taught in our schools, we do not mean that too much 
time should be given to them, or that they become friv- 
olous or even superstitious. With young as with old 
there must be proper moderation, so as to avoid abuses 
that would mitigate against the spiritual benefits of the 
devotions. 

There are some few Catholic schools where prayers 
are excluded during. school hours. In them we find no 
statues of Our Lady and St. Joseph. Such schools are 
very much like our non-sectarian public schools. While 
we have our separate Catholic schools, while we make 
the great sacrifice of supporting them, let them be ex- 
clusively Catholic or at least as Catholic as possible. We 
deplore the complete absence in the public schools of 
anything religious to relieve thé mind of the child of 
the severe strain of the utilitarianism of writing, spell- 
ing, ete. Our Catholic schools are certainly better for 
raising the hearts of children with the spiritual stimulus 
that comes from the proper explanation and practice of 
devotions. Let us by all means have a little of this, the 
poetry of religion, in our schools. 


Important Subjects in Catechism. 


REV, BONIFACE LUEBBERMANN. 


LTHOUGH the entire Christian doctrine is 
to be explained in catechetical instruction, 
and it is a mistake to omit distinct parts as 
too difficult for the comprehension of chil- 
dren, yet there are some subjects of special 
practical importance for supernatural life, 
and hence of special necessity for Christian 
instruction. 

The principal external practices of Chris- 
tian life are the reception of the sacraments 
of Penance and the Eucharist, the attend- 

ance at holy Mass and other acts of divine worship. ‘The 

interior life of the Christian has for its basis and essence 
the acts of the three divine virtues: faith, hope and 
charity. Therefore these acts must receive the special 
attention of the catechist. The children must be well 
instructed concerning what is required to excite in the 
proper manner these acts of faith, hope, and charity, 
contrition, and all other religious acts and affections. 

These acts are expressed in the ordinary prayers taught 

the child. The first thing necessary, then, for the child 
is to learn these prayers. But this is only the beginning. 

The catechist must explain the reasons, the formal ob- 

ject, the motive of these acts, in detail, and in an unctu- 

ous manner, and thus lead the children to the practice 
of exciting these supernatural acts then and there in 
their hearts. It is very difficult for most men to con- 
sider and ponder on supernatural truths. This diffi- 
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culty is easily removed by teaching children in a prac- 
tical manner how to do this. The catechist must not 
point out in a cold and careless manner the supernatural 
motives of these acts, but must inculcate them clearly, 
vividly, and impressively, and thus excite in the hearts 
of the children the dispositions expressed by these for- 
mulas. This is not a difficult task, provided the eatechist 
himself possess and cherish in his heart these disposi- 
tions. ‘The heart of the child is very easily impressed 
and opened to the action of grace. 

One means of communicating easily and fully the 
ideas of these religious acts to the mind of the child is 
to illustrate them by historical examples. For this pur- 
pose the examples from Bible history are most available 
and successful; contrition, for instance, is best illus- 
trated by the history of Adam and Eve, David, the beau- 
tiful parable of the prodigal son, Peter, Magdalene, ete. 

Another equally important subject for catechetical in- 
struction is prayer. It is indeed of supreme importance 
to teach the children to pray well, the more so, as par- 
ents frequently neglect this. To this end the child must 
first learn by heart good formulas of prayer. Particular 
attention must at the same time be paid to external de- 
votion. ‘The children must be accustomed to say the 
prayers slowly, distinctly, piously, to conduct themselves 
reverently, seriously. This is the preliminary to the ex- 
planation of the prayer, which teaches the child not only 
the meaning of the words, but enables him to exeite in 
his heart the feelings expressed by prayer. 

An effectual means of leading the child to pray with 
devotion and earnestness is to inculcate the truth that 
of our own selves we are “not sufficient even to think 
anything,” @. e., supernaturally good. This truth is im- 
pressively taught by beginning the various acts, espec- 
ially those of a religious nature, by the invocation of the 
IToly Spirit. 

The other religious practices essential to Christian life 
are the reception of the sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist, the attendance at Mass, and other acts 
of divine worship. If these acts receive no more atten- 
tion in eatechetical instruction than any other point of 
Christian doctrine, the children will lack essential ele- 
ments for supernatural life which a later period can 
never supply. On the other hand, the catechist who 
brings children to perform these acts well contributes 
greatly towards their interior peace and well-being on 
earth, and the attainment of their happiness in heaven. 
With regard to the sacrament of Penance, the catechist 
must enter into all the details necessary to a worthy re- 
ception of this sacrament. Above all, the firm disposi- 
tion must be implanted in the children never, and on no 
account, knowingly to omit a sin “in confession; they 
must be practiced in eliciting acts of contrition and be 
led to appreciate its absolute necessity. 

A further point of surpassing importance is the dig- 
nity and greatness of sanctifving grace, and the corres- 
ponding baseness and misery of mortal sin. The chil- 
dren must from early youth learn to fear mortal sin 
above all other evils in the world. 

The impression that a child must not be instructed 
concerning sins against the sixth commandment is cer- 
tainly erroneous. The conscierce of the child must at 
an early date be rendered alive to the nature of these 
sins, since otherwise they may work sad havoc for years 
in the young soul, the child all the while having but a 
faint idea of their wickedness. The catechist can with 
some labor shape his instraction in such a manner as to 
escape all risk of attaching their minds to the sin, in- 
stead of inspiring horror and detestation of it. 

—<Adapted from German of Rev. Ignatz Schuech, O.S.B. 
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The Gospel and Education. 


REV. THOMAS E, SHIELDS (Catholic University of America). 


The science of pedagogy is making rapid strides in 
these latter days. This was to be expected. There is 
no obvious reason why pedagogy should not share in the 
rapid development which has characterized the natural! 
sciences during the last few decades. Besides the in- 
terest attaching to pedagogy as one of a group of rapidly 
growing sciences, there are many special reasons for its 
present development. .As the field of human knowledge 
widens, the necessity of improved methods of teaching 
becomes more and more urgent. This improvement in 
method is to be hoped for only through a clearer knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of the science. 

The science of pedagogy rests on a knowledge of the 
process of development in the mind and heart of the 
child and on a knowledge of the teacher’s functions in 
these processes. It is evident that no complete science 
of pedagogy can be developed without taking into ac- 
count the social conditions for which the child is being 
prepared. These foundations, as they may be called, 
of the science of pedagogy, have undergone a very rapid 
development during the past half century. General 
biology, physiology, the functions and development of 
the brain, as well as the science of sociology, must each 
contribute its share to the body of knowledge out of 
which the science of pedagogy must be shaped. The 
recent development in these sciences not only renders 
possible a new development of pedagogy, but has stim- 
ulated men’s thoughts in this direction and made the 
growth and development of pedagogy a logical outcome 
f the lines of thought developed in these sciences. 

The striving to gain a clearer insight into the condi- 
tions and laws which control the acquisition of know]l- 
edge has in fact resulted in improved methods and in a 
large and growing literature on the principles and meth- 
ods of education. The recent development of our 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain and of the 
sense organs is now made to shed light upon the pro- 
cesses of mental development. Biology, sociology and 
psychology are contributing each its modicum to this 
same end. 

The day has long since passed when a knowledge of 
the subjects taught might be considered a_ sufficient 
equipment for the teacher. His usefulness to-day is 
seen to consist in his knowledge of the principles of edu- 
cation and in his ability to embody these principles in 
his methods, even more than in his knowledge of the 
subjects which he teaches. 

In the recent literature on the subject are to be found 
many volumes which discuss these principles and the 
scientific data on which they rest; but in the whole 
range of modern literature there is to be found no work 
which embodies these principles so completely as does 
the Gospel. The recognition of the fact that fruitful 
knowledge of the laws governing natural phenomena is 
to be attained by the pupil only through allowing the 
forces of nature to write their own record on his senses 
and his brain has found expression in the kindergarten 
and the laboratory. The memorizing of words and for- 
mule is everywhere being replaced by objective methods. 
Nowhere is this more completely embodied than in the 
teaching of the Saviour. “He taught them in parables 
and without parables he taught them nothing.” “Be- 
hold the lilies of the field: how they toil not and neither 
do they spin, ete.” “To what shall I compare the king- 


dom of heaven, and whereunto shall I liken it? It is 
like the mustard seen,” etc. “I am the vine, and ye are 
the branches,” ete. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them. No men gather grapes of thorns or tigs of this- 
tles? 

Thus, from the first hour of his teaching to the last, 
he directs his followers to the phenomena of nature, 
that by them and through them they come into a know!l- 
edge of the truths of the spiritual kingdom. It has been 
a recognized axiom of philosophers from Aristotle’s day 
to our own that there is nothing in the intellect unless 
what was previously in the senses. Our Saviour every- 
where directs His followers, who are in search of the 
truths of the spiritual kingdom, to immediate contact 
with nature, that, through the vital experience derived 
from actual contact with natural phenomena and natural] 
law, they may rise step by step to abstract conception 
and to a knowledge of spiritual laws. The generaliza- 
tion derived from mere formule and words is sterile. 
The philosophic theories concerning natural bodies, how- 
ever true in themselves, have seldom led to any growth 
in actual knowledge of nature. It is the hypothesis and 
the theory of science which spring from actual experi- 
ence and from contact with nature that function in the 
growth of science. “The letter killeth; it is the spirit 
that giveth life.” 

We are beginning to recognize the principle that, just 
as in all healthy growth of body, appetite precedes and 
is the measure of the food supply, so in all healthy 
growth of mind interest precedes and is the measure of 
acquisition. How perfectly this principle is embodied 
in the teaching of the Saviour! “Put up again thy 
sword into its scabbard, for all those who take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” He presented the truth and 
beauty of His Kingdom to His followers to win their 
hearts, but He foreed no man. “Amen, amen, I say 
unto you, you cannot come unto me, unless it be given 
to you by my Father who is in heaven ;” unless there be 
that within your own soul, which recognizes the truth 
and turns from all else to follow it. ‘Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall be 
filled.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

From many sources the principle is being borne home 
to us that in presenting a truth to the child the general 
should precede the particular. In the growth of his 
mind as in the growth of his body the large movement 
should be established before the more circumscribed de- 
tail which it carries. In the home the child learns sen- 
tences and their meaning before he learns words and let- 
ters. In teaching him to read we should teach him the 
sentence before the word, but there is not in all litera- 
ture a more beautiful embodiment of this principle than 
in the Gospel according to Saint Luke. As we read 
these marvelous first chapters we are put into possession 
of the germ from which the whole body of Christianity 
develops. It is the dawn of a new day. Man, worn and 
weary, is seen coming up out of a long night of antiquity, 
with his sins multiplied upon his head. The prophets, 
like so many stars in an Arctie sky, reveal to him a God, 
whom he worships in fear and trembling; whose very 
name he fears to pronounce. John the Baptist, like the 
morning star, heralds the coming of a new day. In the 
‘Benedictus” there breathes the spirit of all the proph- 
ets. It is in the summing up of the past and the indi- 
cation of the future. In the “Magnificat” we come face 
to face with the miracle of God’s love for man. In the 


. 
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visit of the Magi, in the “Nune Dimittis” and in the 
questioning of the doctors in the temple, we are prepared 
for the coming of the day of the Sun of justice. 

The picture will probably recall to each one of us some 
morning in our own lives. It always brings me back 
to a morning in early August many years ago. All the 
long night I had tossed sleepless, under the burden of 
the intolerable heat and of fretful cares. Unable to 
endure longer the confinement of the room, I arose and 
walked along the high bank of a little inland lake be- 
neath the cool, quiet stars. There soon appeared a pale 
glimmer in the East. The earthworms returned to their 
burrows over the decaying leaves. A gentle breeze stole 
up and kissed the face of the slumbering lake into rip- 


pling smiles and whispered in the rustling leaves. The 
birds awoke and began to preen their feathers. ‘The 


morning star hung lusciously in the East before being 
hidden by the white light which crept up into the eastern 
sky and blushed crimson at the glory of the coming day. 
The birds broke into rapturous song as the first ravs of 
the morning sun touched the dew drops on the petals of 
the flowers and turned them into liquid silver. The 
dawn awakened the sleeping world as gently as a mother 
awakens her sleeping babe by kissing its closed lids. 
And so the Gospel presents to us the vision of the Sun 
of justice, gently awakening the sleeping world from a 
long Arctic night, pouring the warmth of his love into 
the heart of man and healing into his veins. 

Again, before presenting our Saviour in his public 
mission, the Evangelist gives in germ the teaching by 
which he is to regenerate the world. The first great 
principle of his teaching is that man must rise superior 
to his physical appetites. ‘And he fasted forty days 
and was hungry and the devil approached him, saving, 
‘If thou be the Son of God, say to these stones, Become 
bread! and they will obey vou; to which the Saviour 
replied, ‘Not by bread alone doth man live, but by every 
word which proceedeth from the mouth of God.” The 
epicurean and the libertine sought happiness in the grat- 
ification of physical appetites, and they found disease 
and death at the end of their quest. Jesus came to 
teach man that the first step towards happiness consists 
in the recognition of higher claims than physical appe- 
tite. Man having gained strength by the conquest of 


his lower appetites is assailed by earth ambition. “And 
he took him up into the top of a high mountain and 
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showed him all the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory thereof, saying, ‘All these things will I give thee, 
if falling down thou wilt adore me.’ To which the 
Savior made answer, ‘It is written, Thou shalt adore the 
Lord thy God and him only shalt thou serve.” Man 
sought happiness in the acquisition of wealth, in mag- 
nificent palaces, in fine raiment, in popular applause, 
and in power over his fellow man; but in all of these 
things he found only vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
message of the Saviour is that all these things have 
meaning only as a means to an end; that happiness is 
to be found only in the worship of God and in the pur- 
suit of righteousness. 

The third great truth which lies at the heart of the 
Saviour’s teaching is, that man should seek to attain his 
end without neglecting the gifts and opportunities with 
which God has surrounded him; that he must not rely 
upon the miraculous intervention of Divine Providence 
to give him that which should spring from his own ef- 
forts. “And he took him up on the pinnacle of the 
temple and said to him, ‘Cast thyself down, for it is 
written: He hath given his angels charge over thee 
that they .will bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.’ To this he made answer, ‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.’ ” 

Having thus presented in brief outline the fundamen- 
tal truths of the new dispensation, the Evangelist grad- 
ually proceeds to the unfolding of each detail. It is a 
picture coming up out of the darkness into the light: a 
bud unfolding into the full blown rose; an acorn ex- 
panding into a tree. With each smaller, circumscribed 
truth, as with the larger truth, the method is the same. 
It is always presented in a setting which fills the senses 
and the imagination; which appeals to all past experi- 
ence, and touches the chords of our deepest instincts. 
The truth is presented here not to a disembodied intel- 
lect, but to a living man, and to him not as a play-toy, 
but as a force that shall enter into the depths of his being 
and regenerate him. 

And so should the teacher deal with the children com- 
mitted to his or her care. The teacher's privilege is the 
privelege of the disciple, to take his or her place beside 
the Master and to say with him: “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
and from the Master to learn his method of breaking 
the bread of truth. 


Kindergarten Work Outdoors. 


The illustration herewith shows part of 
a kindergarten class at Presentation Con 
vent, San Francisco. On _ bright, 


days in the spring of the year the excel- 


warm 


lent practice is adopted of holding session 
for the little ones in the Convent garden. 
Here many of the games and occupations 
can be performed quite as well as indoors, 
while opportunity is given the children to 
drink in health and happiness from the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

San Francisco has a wide reputation 
for its excellent Catholic 
Besides the usual 


kindergartens. 
kindergarten 
with 


depart 
parish 
there are three institutions de- 
voted entirely to kindergarten work, viz: 
St. Francis, children 300: Sacred Heart, 
children 237; Holy Family, children 350. 
All three are in charge of the Sisters of 
the Holy Family. 


ments connected various 


schools, 
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© © Considerations for an Tnstitute Session on Work in the Chree R’s. = 


Importance of the Three R’s. 


REV. P. R. MCDEVITT (Supt. Philadelphia Schools). 


Next in importance to religious instruction come the 
fundamental branches. No matter what the prescribed 
course of study or what the claim for excellence, the 
worth of schools in the judgment of the ordinary 
layman is determined by the proficiency which the 
children manifest in the traditional ‘‘Three R’s.’’ 

If children write legibly, read well, show accur- 
aey and quickness in the common rules of arithmetic 
and express themselves correctly (both in writing 
and speaking in clean, simple English), confidence 
will be shown in teachers and school. But if child- 
ren are deficient n these respects, no explanation can 
satisfy parents that a child is being properly trained, 
beeause they take a practical utilitarian view of 
education. 


In dwelling upon the vital importance of the 
fundamental branches, there is no intention of advo- 
eating that the curriculum for our schools should 
contain only the ‘‘Three R’s’’ and that other 
branches—music, drawing ,manual training, elemen- 
tary esience and gymnastics—which are usually 
termed non-essential branches, should be exeluded. 
To-day these subjects are found side by side with 
the essential branches of study. They have been the 
cause for much of the contention as to what should 
be taught in our schools. 


Advocates of a limited course and the strict 
minimum protest against their presence and insist, 
perhaps with some truth, that attention to such 
studies is given at the expense of more needed 
branches. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon this often dis- 
cussed question or give reasons which justify the 
presence of music, drawing, manual training, ele- 
mentary science and gymnastics in our course of 
study. It may be stated that much ean be said why 
the ear and the voice, the eye and the hand should 
be trained; why the physical powers should be de- 
veloped and the child taught to recognize the beau- 
ties of nature and made to understand in a measure 
some of the phenomena around him. 

From my observation I would say that the schools 
that eliminate all but essential subjects do not prove 
the truth of the claim that the restricted curriculum 
guarantees satisfactory and excellent work in the 
fundamental branches. 

Schools that make an earnest, intelligent effort 
to teach music, drawing, ete., have no reason to fear 
comparison with most of the schools that admit noth- 
ing except what has an immediate, practical and 
utilitarian value. 

When adverse comments become necessary upon 
the work of a school the cause, in nearly every case, 
is to be found, not in the overcrowded classes or in 
the indifferent teaching. The poor results are to be 
seen whether the school teaches many branches or 
few branches. 


Value of Arithmetic. 


REV. P. R. MCDEVITT (Continued) 


In my visitation during the past year special at- 
tention was paid to arithmetic—the methods em- 
ployed and the results accomplished. The conelu- 
sion is unavoidable that better and more satisfactory 
work should be done in this branch, which holds the 
important place, next to reading, in the secular 
branches. 

Arithmetic is studied for its practical advantages 
and its culture value. Few there are who do not 
need a knowledge of its fundamental operations for 
the daily affairs of life. 

“To know how to compute is a little more necessary 
than to know how to read and write, Even ignorant 
peasants who ean do without reading to no great dis- 
advantage cannot do without making simple ecaleu- 
lations as to their expenses, the wages they ought to 
receive, the sacks of wheat which they have to sell 
and the animals which they tend. Computation is 
of daily and universal use.”—Compayre. 

As a means of developing the powers of analysis, 
comparison and judgment, arithmetic assumes an im- 
portance far beyond its simple utilitarian value. Suc- 
cess in any sphere of activity is impossible to those 
who lack the ability to formulate a sound judgment 
on which to act wisely and promptly. Well has it 
been said: 

“Tf the child has been taught to think in solving 
his school problems, he will think in solving the 
broader ones which he must thereafter meet. The 
same forms of logic, the same attention to detail, the 
same patience and the same eare in checking results 
exercised in solving a problem in greatest common 
divisor may show itself years later in commerce, in 
banking, or in one of the learned professions. Hence 
arithmetic, when taught with this in mind, gives to 
the pupil not knowledge of facts alone, but that 
which transcends such knowledge—namely, power.’’ 
—The Teaching of Elementary Mathematies, p. 26. 

Regarding the methods of teaching arithmetic 
they fail, in many schools, to develop the pupils’ rea- 
soning powers. The children learn by rote various 
processes, and, the memory being retentive, they 
aequire a certain mechanical precision in what is 
familiar to them. They want, however, the logical 
power that shows a clear understanding of princi- 
ples. They fail to apply these principles to specific, 
concrete problems, especially to those that differ 
from what they are accustomed. 

Methods that do not eall forth individual work 
and independent thinking are unsound and are op- 
posed to the well recognized law of development, 
that there is no growth in moral, physical, intellee- 
tual life without self effort. Successful teaching not 


only imparts knowledge, but develops power. ‘‘The 
school that awakens a desire of knowledge is better 
than the school which only imparts knowledge.’’ 
No matter how choice the diction or how culti- 
yated the tones of a preacher, he is a failure unless 
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his hearers are stirred to high resolves and virtuous 
actions. So a teacher may explain in clear, simple 
language any branch in the curriculum, but if she 
does not stimulate her pupils into mental activity 
her teaching lacks the first requisite of success. 

While teaching this subject I might say that at 
present the tendency among educators is to modify 
the course in arithmetic by omitting or abridging or 
enriching the subjects that are usually taught. The 
following suggested outline made by Professor Rob- 
ert F. Anderson, and his comments on the various 
parts will be of interest and profit to our teachers: 

Arithmetic for Grades Below the High School. 
Omit— 

Cireulating Decimals. 
Alligation. 

Insurance. 

Building and Loan Associations. 
Savings Banks’ Accounts. 
Averaging Accounts. 

Equation of Payments. 
Annuities. 

Progression. 

Abridge-— 

Longitude and Time. 

Partial Payments. 

Compound Denominate Amounts. 
Square Root. 

Cube Root. 

True Discount. 

Compound Proportion. 
Partnership. 

II. Enrich— 

Fundamental Operations. 

Fractions. 

Decimals. 

Denominate Amounts. 

(a) Tables in use. 

(b) Reduction. 

(e) Compound amounts in use. 

(d) Metric System. 

(e) Practical Measurements. 

(f) Standard Time. 

Pereentage. 

Negotiable Papers. 

Simple Proportion. 

Mensuration. 

Miscellaneous Problems. 

The term ‘‘omit’’ is sufficiently clear in the above 
outline. 

‘**Abridge’’ is synonymous with ‘‘condense.’’ All 
subjects under this heading can and should be Pn 
ened that valuable time be gained to devote to other 
subjects under the head ‘‘enrich’’ of the outline. 
The treatment of the subjects under ‘‘abridge’’ can 
be shortened in two ways: 

1. By omitting impractical problems. 

2. By omitting certain so-called ‘‘cases.’’ 

A few words on each of the different subjects wi'! 
make clear this recommendation. 

1. Longitude and Time. 

Many of the longer and more complicated prob- 
lems of this subject may well be omitted in order 
that time may be gained for the consideration of 
standard time. 

2. Partial Payments. 

The treatment of this subject should be confined to 

the solution of problems by such rules only as are 


in use in the pupils’ own State and only a sufficient 
number of problems solved to enable him to arrive 
at correct results on first trial. 

3. Compound Denominate Numbers. 

The greater part of this subject should be omitted. 
It is difficult to find in use a compound amount of 
more than two denominations except in time, angies 
and ares. 

It is evident that such a problem as ‘‘multiply 2 
miles, 3 rods, 4 yards, 1 foot, 6 inches by 2,’’ or hy 
14 or % or 2.6 has no place in practice. To ask a 
pupil to divide 4 square miles, 25 acres, 16 square 
rods, 259 feet by 6 and sometimes by 514 or % or by 
2 acres, 5 square yards, 2 square feet is to exhaust 
him by an almost useless task. 

4 and 5. Square Root and Cube Root. 

The treatment of these subjects below the high 
school should be confined to teaching how to ex- 
tract the required root in order that the pupil may 
apply the knowledge to problems in mensuration. 

The elaborate discussion which employs blocks has 
no place in grammar grades. 

6. True Discount. 

As true discount simply involves the finding o7 
the principal with the time, rate and amount given 
there is no need of treating it as a separate subject. 

7. Compound Proportion. 

While it may not be wise to omit this subject alto- 
gether, yet it is quite true that the treatment of it 
has been extended entirely too far, and it may be dis- 
missed with the solution of few problems. 

8. Partnership. 

The elaborate compound partnerships of former 
days have been displaced by stock companies, so 
that the time formerly devoted to the solution of 
problems in compound partnership can be profitably 
spent on stocks and bonds; hence the treatment of 
partnership ought to be confined to the solution of 
problems in simple partnership. 

Under the head ‘‘Enrich’’ are found the very im- 
portant subjects of arithmetic, a knowledge of which 
is needed in everyday life. The study of these sub- 
jects will, likewise, develop that power of the rea- 
soning faculty which comes from the training in 
the more abstract science of logic. 

They should be studied thoroughly in order to 
strengthen the work in arithmetic, which is found 
to be weak in three respects: 

1. Accuracy. 

2. The power to solve ordinary, everyday prob- 
lems. 

Hence it would be well that the inspectors of the 
various communities should thoroughly examine the 
methods employed in the teaching of arithmetic. 


VACATION DAYS. 
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The Importance of Phonics 
in Teaching Reading. 


BY J. W. LIVINGSTON (Institute Conductor, Stevens Point Normal) 
Most modern teachers make learning to read 
analogous to learning to talk. The written sym- 
bols of the words already found in the child’s spoken 
vocabulary are directly associated with the idea for 
which each word stands. This work with words and 
sentences is wise and natural, being that for which 
the past experience of the child has prepared him: 
but the word method has inherent weakness, in that 
it gives the learner no power of self-help in the mas- 
tery of new words. The teacher who fails to get 
beyond the word method becomes what the Chinese 
teacher must be—a mere namer of words. As the 
Chinese have a separate character for every word, 
each word, every word symbol stands in oriental iso- 
lation, and the process of learning to read Chinese 
becomes a prodigious task of mere brute memory. 

Three years ago, during five weeks spent in visit- 
ing some sixty rural schools, I saw but three teachers 
who were skillfully giving their children the power 
of mastering new words for themselves. It was piti- 
ful to note the common practice, as second and third 
reader children held a finger under the new word, 
utterly helpless to proceed until the teacher should 
trot around to name it. From three weeks of visi- 
tation, the seven institute conductors brought back 
the uniform testimony that reading is the subject 
most poorly taught in our rural schools. Tell it not 
in Goth, but not alone in the rural schools are months 
of precious time wasted and a lasting distaste for 
books created because common sense is not employed 
in making phonic analysis and word analogies effec- 
tive means of self-help. 

When our little people have learned one or two 
hundred word symbols, they may profitably begin 
formal work in phonies. The wise teacher groups 
together words of similar form and sound for some 
time ere she calls attention to their similarity or pro- 
ceeds to analyze them into their elementary sounds. 
This leads the children to make helpful generaliza- 
tion that will aid in the art of acquiring the princi- 
ples of pronuneiation by analogy. 

As in the word-method the direct aim was to asso- 
ciate the written symbol with its idea, so in teach- 
ing phonics the purpose is to fuse the sound with its 
symbol. Care must be taken not to feed faster than 
the association can be mastered. Frequent short, 
lively, varied drills aid greatly in fixing indelibly 
these sound symbols. 

A chart made of manila paper may have boxes in 
which each new key is mastered by the class. This 
chart serves well for such drill as the following: 


1. The children give each sound promptly and 
distinetly, as the teacher taps its symbol with the 
pointed tip. 

2. The children find the letter with the pointer 
as the teacher gives the sound. At times, two may 
be allowed to run a race, 

3. The teacher taps in quick succession several 
symbols, while the children think each sound, and 
then name or write the word so spelled by sound. 

4+. New words are placed on the blackboard for 
the children to unlock for themselves. 

5. Such phonograms as ap, and, og, ut, are placed 
on the board and the children are asked to build 
up words on them. The power of suggestion may 
here be profitably utilized. Suppose the phonogram 
is ap. I am thinking of something a boy wears on 
his head. Something that hangs on the wall. Some- 
thing to catch mice. A part of the horse’s harness. 

6. The children name or write the word for which 
the teacher has sounded the oral elements. 

7. The children give sounds for a word, and the 
teacher writes the word. 

8. The teacher gives the sounds that make the 
words of a complete sentence, and the children 
quietly listen until they can tell the sentence so 
made. 

9, Similar work may be done by tapping the sue- 
cessive symbols to spell out a complete sentence. 

10. Modification of the above furnish profitable 
seat-work for the children. No device should ever 
be allowed to deteriorate into so-called ‘‘busy- 
work.’’ Children find joy in labor that produces 
useful results and so brings the sense of victory won. 
It does not require a very bright class to distinguish 
mere marking time from progress, or dress-parade 
from an earnest attack upon some castle of difficulty. 

This word drill must be given before the books are 
opened, and it is usually best to make it a separate 
exercise. The new words are the stumps that must 
be pulled out before the work of thought-getting 
begins. Let this necessary preparatory work be kept 
separate from the thought-getting and thought-ex- 
pressing. 

Very early in the phonic work the child should 
learn some common phonogram, and so begin the 
work of learning words by analogy. The so-called 
silent letters frequently are made troublesome ob- 
stacles, where they might become useful helps. The 
English language is far more regular and more near- 
ly phonetic than the superficial observer is apt to dis- 


-ecover. There is commonly some mark in a word or 


a syllable to indicate that its vowel is long or short. 
These marks furnish a very helpful guide in pro- 
nunciation and spelling. Most people seem to have 
gained power to read these signs without being con- 
scious of their existence. Zome, gope, faim, weet. 
eroat, are all given the long vowel sound without 
hesitation, althongh no one ever saw them before. 
Leading the children to note analogies may be found 
a powerful leverage in the art of mastering new 
words. Some sixty words, as black, back, clack. 
and Jack, may be found whieh furnish a striking 
illustration of how helpful the grouping may be 
made, both in mental training and word-mastery. 
The following words show how ‘‘silent vowels’’ may 
tell that the main vowel has the long sound: 

1. Back, lake; rack, rake: stack, stake. 

2. Can, cane; man, mane: pan, pane. 
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3. Hat, hate; mat, mate; rat, rate. 

4. Fill, file; mill, mile; pill, pile. 

5. Rod, rode; not, note; mop, mope. 

6. Cut, cute; cub, cube; duck, duke. 

7. Lick, like; tin, tine; win, wine. 

8. Man, main; ran, rain; fan, fain. 

9. Men, mean; Ben, bean; den, dean. 

10. Ten, teen; men, green; pen, screen. 

11. Bet, beet; met, meet ; ——, fleet. 

12. Got, goat; cot, coat; blot, bloat. 

These lists indicate how certain sueceeding con- 
sonants indicate the vowel sound: 

Bold, cold, fold, gold, hold, mold, sold, told, wold. 

Blight, bright, flight, light, might, knight, plight, 
slight. 

Batch, catch, hatch, latch, match, pateh, thatch. 

Ditech, hitch, pitch, stitch, which. 

All, ball, eall, fall, hall, stall, wall. 

Hl, fill, drill, frill, fill, hill, mill. 

Arch, larch, march, parch, starch. 

Bank, elank, frank, spank, thank. 

Ark, bark, lark, dark, mark. 

Aft, draft, graft, craft, waft. 

Lash, dash, ash, hash, mash. 

That a subsequent letter determines whether g 
and ¢ are to have the hard or the soft sound, is indi- 
cated by the following groups: 

1. Can, cape, came, cap. 

2. Gap, gale, gain, game. 

3. Glow, glass, glare. 
4. Clock, climb, clash. 
5. Cot, coat, count. 
6. Cut, eull, eup. 

7. Gull, gun, gust. 

8. Grow, grass, grin. 

9. Crow, ereep, crowd. 

Besides the phonograms found in the roots of 
words, the more common prefixes and suffixes should 
be mastered. Building with these blocks long words, 
gives a sense of pleasurable conquest, that helps to 
later victories over the worlds that must be con- 
quered on the printed page. Careful attention to in- 
dicating syllables will tend to secure both better 
pronunciation and more accurate spelling, and give 
the knowledge necessary to divide correctly a word 
that cannot be completed on a given line. In oral 
spelling, a slight pause may mark the division of 
syllables. Diacritical marks should be taught one 
at a time as they prove helpful in the work being 
done, and the children should be trained to throw 
the accent on the syllable indicated. Diacritical 
marks should be used only to help the children get 
the pronunciation of a word or phonogram. A word 
set out with all the trappings of hyphens to indicate 
syllabication, marks of illusion for silent letters, 
symbols to indicate accent, and diacritical markings 
for the individual letters, is not the thing we want 
to fix. When such decorations and mutilations have 
served their purpose, the word itself is the form to 
be fixed in mind and associated indelibly with the 
idea for which it stands. This applies with equal 
force to the common phonogram and also to the 
longer words, when the dictionary is used as an aid 
in mastering them. Ri(gh)t intellig(e)ne(e). Like 
tonies and medicines, diacritical and other markings 
should be taken only when needed, and then homeo- 
pathie doses are frequently better than allopathic. 

Proper work with phonics in the Primary form, 


will fit the children for ready and intelligent use of 
dictionary when the Middle form work is begun. 
Further, all this may be done by the skillful teacher 
with but a small expenditure of time each day. I 
have recently been observing a class of children do- 
ing the first half of the third year’s work. Although 
less than ten minutes a day has been spent upon the 
formal study of sounds, phonograms, markings, and 
pronunciation, yet the children have power to pro- 
nounce any word when marked as it is for pro- 
nuneiation in the International. More noteworthy 
is their ability to determine the pronunciation of 
many very difficult words without any markings 
whatever. Their mastery of common phonograms, 
prefixes and suffixes, and their quick recognition of 
analogies, have given them a power as useful as it is 
rare, in children of their age. So strong is their 
spirit of self help, that they regard as intrusion, the 
act of offering the aid that would rob them of the 
joy found in conquering a hard word. <A goodly 
number of these third year children are now draw- 
ing books from the library and reading at home, 
with evident enjoyment, some of the simpler ehil- 
dren’s classics. 

What shall we do with children of foreign parent- 
age, who cannot vet speak English, is a question of 
vital interest in many schools of this country. 
Here the teacher’ must learn to use the method of 
the home and teach the child to, speak before he is 
taught to read. Frequently one finds schools here and 
there wherein but few children can pronounce cor- 
rectly such words as: this, that, thin, thrust, thir- 
teen. In one school of twenty-eight, ranging from 
the tot of five, to the youth of twenty, not a person 
eould hold up his thumb and say, ‘‘this is a very 
thick thumb.’’ At noontime I offered a nickel to 
anyone who could repeat the sentence correctly. 
After many attempts on the part of each one, three 
finally succeeded. The first two succeeding were 
the youngest in the school, and the other was a strap- 
ping Norse youth of twenty, who had been in this 
country but a few years. I asked the latter if he 
would like to try again and return the niekel if he 
failed. Quickly clapping a hand on the trouser- 
pocket in which the nickel was held, he responded 
with the prompt and unequivocal, ‘‘ No.”’ 

In a dozen such schools, I spent a half hour, in 
seeing what could be done toward bettering things. 
After arousing a degree of interest and pride suffi- 
cient to insure earnest effort, I showed the children 
just how the organs of speech should be placed, to 
make the sound of ‘‘th,’’ and that no other sound 
could be made if the organs were held firmly in that 
position. As a result, every child was able to make 
the sound and pronounce correctly, one or more 
words containing the troublesome element. 


ik 
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We shall do much to preserve. the purity of our 
mother-tongue, if we send out young people, able to 
teach the little Oles, Pats, Gretchens, and Hans’ to 
master the oral elements that trouble a foreign born 
tongue. ‘‘That is very good, and we foreigners will 
be grateful for such training given to our children,”’ 
so speaks my cultured, German friend, but he adds 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, ‘‘While you are op- 
erating on the ignorant foreigner, would it not be 
well to ‘ketch’ the young American when you ‘kin’ 
and ‘git’em’ to sound the final consonants in such 
words as walkin’, runhin’, and talkin,’’’ a sugges- 
tion worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

I trust this little talk on phonics may nowhere ‘tap 
a tirade on ‘‘the abomination of current English 
orthography”’ or ‘‘the absolute futility of endeavor- 
ing to apply logic to a matter utterly devoid of every 
vestige of rationalism.’’ The purpose is to face the 
condition that confronts and not seek a theory on 
which to speculate. 

The fields of English have, indeed, many a trouble- 
some stump and hard-headed boulder, that seriously 
interfere with our labor therein, whether that work 
consists in cultivating these fields, or in gathering 
the golden grain they yield so richly. As wise hus- 
bandmen, we will utilize the most approved, mod- 
ern machinery. When steam-plows and self-binders 
must swing around each boulder stump, we may still 
use the rudder and simpler, old-fashioned tools, that 
call for careful hand-labor. From time to time, we 
may lend a hand to pull out the stump or remove a 
boulder, loosened by numberless blows, given them 
by ourselves and our ancestors. The gallant knights, 
who advocate the use of dynamite, will never pro- 
duce a revolution, that shall result in the prompt and 
complete destruction of these obstacles, although 
their vigorous and courageous agitation does not 
have effect. Meantime, in the faraway future, the 
slow and beneficient process of evolution shall wear 
away even the most massive stumps, and most stub- 
born boulders, and shall leave for our children’s 
children the broad fields of English, as smooth and 
fair, as they are today, rich and fruitful. 


First Lessons in Writing. 


BY “PENMAN.” 


There are two things to be acquired in writing: 
First, the forms of letters. Second, movement with 
the pen. The conventional forms of the letters has 
been established by the highest authorities in writ- 
ing in this country. All the systems in our schools 
have substantially the same forms. -If you allow 
children to display what is called their individuality 
at the start (that is to write any way and every 
way), it is much more difficult to train them into 
good handwriting when they take the pen, than it 
would be if they had never written at all; many 
claim that fixed forms of writing injure the child’s 
individuality, or destroy the character displayed 
in writing. As well might we say that the child 
should be allowed to pronounce words as he pleased, 
as the fixed pronunciation acquired by imitation of 
correct standards would seriously affect his individ- 
uality. The most potent reason why teachers do 
not train children ,to write correctly is, that they 
cannot write well themselves, and will not take the 


trouble to learn. Teachers should train themselves 
by constant and careful practice to write with a 
great degree of perfection on the blackboard, so 
as to give the children a good ideal toward which 
they ean work. In this question of character in 
writing, there is one rule that teachers would do 
well to follow; in writing as in all other things,— 
precision precedes ease. That is, let the established 
form be thoroughly acquired, and then, when the 
child has formed a character, that character will go 
into the writing. 

Begin with one letter and stay upon that letter till 
it is learned. The child must have the ideal to fol- 
low, and that comes slowly into the mind through 
the eye. Begin with this fundamental form, found 
in the first letter taught, and work on until you get 
it, even if it takes a year or two years. The chil- 
dren will not tire till the teacher gets tired. Have 
the standard, the ideal clear, and they will work to- 
ward it patiently. Get them to master the founda- 
tion form, which is also the simplest, and then take 
the next shortest and easiest step. I have always 
taken the small letter ias my fundamental form, and 
have taught the writing of the alphabet in the fol- 
lowing order: 

iuwzxvnmtlbhkeocadgjyp frs 

ANMTFHKPBRSLGIJIXQZVUW 
OCED 

Do not allow the children to try a new letter till 
they have mastered the one upon which they are 
working. In this way you will teach writing once 
for all, and there will be no need of pursuing it as a 
study in the grammar grades. 


Movement in Writing. 


Pen writing should be taught just as soon as a 
child has thoroughly acquired the forms of the let- 
ters. It should begin, certainly in the third year, 
and may begin in the second. This is a purely gym- 
nastic exercise, and, like all gymnastic exercises, po- 
sition and movement should be acquired by the 
greatest percision and accuracy. The simple thing 
to be accomplished in pen writing is, that a perfectly 
smooth line may be made on the paper by both nibs 
of the pen. Give very few directions, and follow 
them strictly. Erect, easy position; both feet square- 
ly planted on the floor; knees at a little more than 
right angles; forearm on the table; elbow never 
drawn back of a right angle. Slide on the nail of 
the fourth or ring-finger. Let the pen rest in the 
pen finger (the thumb and first two fingers), the 
pen-holder opposite the knuckle. Give a great many 
simple exercises in movement. It is a good plan to 
perform these exercises in rhythmie movement.. It 
is of little use to have one position and drill for 
these gymnastic exercises in writing, and to have 
another and entirely different one in the regular 
writing, composition, ete., of the pupil. A few 
months’ thorough work in position and movement, 
and then rigidly holding pupils to the same in all 
their writing, will give each child an excellent hand- 
writing, unless some physical difficulty intervenes.— 
Exchange. 
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w& wt Correct English---How to Use It---Some Common Errors. & 


BY JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER (Editor of ‘‘Correct English.’’) 


It is the carless speaker who says: “I supposed it to be 
he whom you meant” and “I understand it to be she 
who called,” instead of the correct forms: “I supposed 
it to be him” and “I understood it to be her.’ The per- 
son who aims to speak correctly would never say, “It is 
him,” and “It is her.” He would use the correct forms, 
“It is he,” and “It is “she,” but he becomes stranded on 
the infinitive mood, “to be,” forgetting that the noun or 
pronoun following the infinitive mood, “to be,” is in the 
objective case, because the subject of the infinitive mood 
is in the objective case. 

Rule.—The noun or pronoun following the verb to be 
is in the same case as the subject of the verb to be. The 
correct forms are: “I supposed it to be him whom you 
meant,” and “I understand it to be her who called.” 

It is the careful speaker who says: “If there is any- 
one, whom you think, would like to attend the meeting 
you may invite him.” ‘The careful speaker would not 
use “them” for “him” and has no patience with the per- 
son who says, “I think everyone knows their own busi- 
ness better than you can tell them,” but that relative 
pronoun, “whom” upsets his grammatical equilibrium. 
He is very particular to say “whom,” instead of “who,” 
and uses it on divers occasions, in place and out of place. 

An uneducated person would not use “whom” in the 
sentence, “If there is any one whom you think would 
like,” ete. He would use “who” and he would be cor- 
rect, because “who” is the subject of the verb, “would 
like.” “Whom” is improperly used, because it is not 
the object of the verb, “think.” In the sentence, 
“Think noble thoughts and you will become noble,” the 
verb, “think” has an object on the noun, “thoughts.” 
But when the verb, “think” is used intransitively, in 
the sense of one’s opinion; in one’s judgment or estima- 
tion, it never has an object noun or pronoun. Therefore, 
the correct form is, “If there is anyone, who you think, 
(in your opinion) would like to attend the meeting, you 
may invite him.” 

It is the careless speaker who says, “It is me,” 
“Tt is her,’ “It is him,’ instead of—“It is J,” “It is 
she,” “It is he,” “Who is there. The piping voice an- 
swers, “Its-sme.” It is as incorrect to say, “It is me,” 
as to say, “Me is there,” “J/e wants to come in.” The 
question, “Who is there?” calls for the nominative case 
—“]”—in the answer, “It is J,” meaning “J am there,” 
not—“Me there.” 

It is the careless speaker who says: “Who is this let- 
package?” The corresponding answers to the questions, 
“For whom is this letter?” and “From whom is this 
ter for?” and “Who is this package from?” instead of 
“Who is the letter for?” and “Who is this package 
from?” would be, “This letter is for he,’ and “The 
package is from she.” One will never misuse who for 
whom if one will place the preposition before the pro- 
noun where it properly belongs; thus, “For whom is this 
letter,’ From whom is this package,” although many 
good speakers place the preposition at the close of the 
sentence, thus: “Whom is this letter for,” “Whom is this 
package from,” 

The verb “to lie” seems to be in general disrepute ; 
undue preference being shown to the verb “to lay.” 

Our careless speaker tells us that he is “laying down ;” 
but he doesn’t say “what.” He prefers to leave use in 


doubt rather than to acknowledge that he is “lying.” A 
little study will enable one to master the difficulties of 
“lie” and “lay,” although an instance is recalled of an 
earnest student who left her dog standing in the middle 
of the room because she could not remember whether 
she should command him to lie down or to lay down. 
Fortunately, the poor animal had sufficient independence 
of spirit to die quietly down. 
GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION—LIE AND LAY. 

“Lie” means “to rest,” “to recline; “lay” means “to 
cause to rest, or to lie.’ The principal parts of “lie” 
are: present, lie; past, lay; present participle, lying; 
past participle, lain. The principal parts of “lay” are: 
present, lay; past, laid; present participle, laying; past 
participle, laid. “Lie” is an intransitive verb and ex- 
presses inaction. “Lay” is a transitive verb and ex- 
presses action. 

EXAMPLES. 

Lie (intransitive), “to rest,” or “to recline.” 

I am going to lie down. 

I lay down yesterday. 

I was lying down. 

He is lying down. 

I had just Jain down when you called. 

Lay (transitive), to cause “to lie.” 

I will lay the book where I found it. 

We /aid the money on the table. 

He is laying the carpet. 

I have laid the books on the shelf. 


Points in Spelling. 


SUP’T. CHAS. S, FOOS, Reading, Pa. 


Spelling is one of the important branches of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. ‘The phrase “poor spell- 
ing” is a proverb almost everywhere. The breaking away 
from the spelling book and oral spelling, a decade and 
more ago, demoralized spelling in the public schools. 
Bad spelling became worse. Perhaps the spelling book 
was over-emphasized, perhaps spelling was taught large- 
ly by rote, without relation and without association, and 
perhaps new subjects demanded a more extensive list 
of words; but total abolition of the spelling book and of 
oral spelling, and the substitution of written lists and 
dictation, did not improve spelling. Writing alone does 
not make good spellers. The promoters of the new order 
failed to realize that some learn to spell through the ear 
and others through the eye. 

Pupils should be taught how to study a spelling lesson 
by disposing rapidly of easy words and dwelling on diffi- 
cult words, their peculiarities, silent letters, ete. Cor- 
rect syllabification and exact visualiizng are important. 

The work should be both oral and written. Teachers 
should dictate lists and sentences, using spelling words ; 
correlate spelling with other branches; collect, classify, 
and frequently use lists of words which have been mis- 
spelled. Ingenious teachers use various expedients. They 
should keep in mind the primary aim—to write words 
correctly—and the secondary aims—to train the senses 
of sight and hearing and to strengthen the retentive 
memory. ‘ 

To understand what one reads it is necessary to know 
the meaning of words. Unless pupils understand the 
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meanings of words they cannot read intelligently, hence 
the necessity of constant drill in this work. It should 
go hand in hand with the reading and.language lesson. 
Isolated definitions are useless. Define new words as 
they occur in the reading and other lessons. Build 
sentences by using words properly. Dictate exercises 
to impress words that are particularly difficult to define. 
Drill on important words of each branch taught, so as 


to build a technical vocabulary. Familiarity with the 
words peculiar to arithmetic, physiology, grammar, his- 
tory, geography, etc., will be especially helpful in teach- 
ing the several branches. In the lower grades do not 
make the work too formal. Do not insist upon mere 
words, but the meaning. In the higher grades explain 
important prefixes and sufllxes. Encourage use of dic- 
tionary. 


Institute Work in History and Geography. 


The Teaching of History 
in Elementary Schools. 
BY WILBUR F. GORDY, Hartford, Conn. 


Ruskin says that education is leading human souls 
to what is best and making what is best out of them, 
Some one else: ‘‘Edueation is the art of right lv- 
ing, the science of whatever influences man.’*  Edu- 
cation is not static, but dynamie. It is not a product. 
It isa process. It is growth. It is life. 

A pertinent question for this discussion is,—What 
part does the study of history play in this life- 
growth? And this leads us to ask, What is history? 
My answer is that it has to do with the operations 
and products of man’s will. There is the individual 
will and the collective will. The individual will 
finds expression in actions and deeds. The collec- 
tive will—that is, the state, society, the nation, or 
any other organized body of men,—finds expression 
in manners and eustoms, in laws and instituttons, in 
industrial, political, and religious progress, and in 
other forms of social movements connected with the 
development of human society. These are material 
facts, the products of will. Behind them are man’s 
hopes and aspirations, his motives and purposes, his 
hungerings and thirstings for better things in the 
pathetic struggle to realize himself and live his best 
life. Behind these material facts, behind the will, 
are ideals, which furnish the mainsprings of action. 
History is record of the growth of the human spirit 
as it has sought to achieve its ideals. 

Events explain these ideals. Events are a langu- 
age which enables us to understand the ideals. The 
historian and the teacher of history must have a 
knowledge of events, but these are only the symbols 
of the truth, that vitalizes and inspires us for noble 
endeavor. The truth itself-—in its ultimate reality—- 
is revealed neither to the intellect. nor to the senses. 
It lies too deep for aught but the eve of the spirit to 
discern. ; 

The problem is to reaeh the hearts and heads of 
the doers of human deeds, in other words, to under- 
stand and appreciate the soul of history. Every 
branch of study has a body and a soul. Our ques- 
tion is, How shall we teach the soul of history? How 
shall we lead our pupils to get inspiration from the 
heroie men and women that now live only in what 
they have said and done? How shall we help our 
pupils to grow in personal power by an inpouring 
of vitality, truth, and sincerity coming from the lives 
of men who in days gone by faithfully served their 
fellow men? 


In the earlier stages of the work simple material 
should be used. The child craves more life. He is 
fond of the dramatic, the picturesque, the concrete, 
the personal—of deeds of daring, of tales of heroism, 
of thrilling episodes, of dangerous adventures. He 
‘annot grasp the inner meaning of events; he cannot 
grapple with casual relations; but he can understand 
certain simple facts, certain elementary ideas, cer- 
tain universal truths, that enrich life and appeal to 
old and young alike. These facts and ideas and 
truths find concrete embodiment in heroic incidents 
and other expressions in action of the deep, abiding 
truths which, because of their never-failing signifi- 
-ance in the problem of life, appeal in a moving 
way to children. But the value of a noble act, as 
an ethical stimulus, has nothing whatever to do with 
time or place. The heroism of Leonidas and his lit- 
tle band of Spartans would touch the human heart 
no less had these valiant men lived in a different age 
and country. <A hero always appeals to the highest 
and best in human nature, and what he does lives as 
a precious germ of truth that needs no logic of time, 
place, or circumstance to give it interpretation. It 
interprets itself. A thing of the spirit it appeals to 
that spirit which lives and moves and has its being 
in the universal man. Therefore no geography and 
no chronology are needed in the work in history in 
the lowest primary grades. 

In the elementary school there should be two eycles 
—one for grades 1—5; the other for grades 6—9. 
This is for schools of nine grades, but where there 
are but eight grades below the high school the first 
eyele should cover grades 1—4; the second, grades 
5—8. The material for cycle one should consist of 
stories, incidents, and adventures drawn from the 
lives of ancient Medieval and Modern leaders and 
heroes. Something, also, of social life may be at- 
tempted. But the stress of effort in the first eycle 
should be devoted to the personal and biographical 
element. The second cycle may cover much of the 
same ground but in a different way and for a differ- 
ent purpose, especially in the last two grades, where 
an attempt should be made to teach organized his- 
tory. This work should include in the 6th grade of 
a nine-grade school such topics in English history 
as the following: 

1. Early Britain and the Roman Rule. 

2. The Coming of the English. 

3. The Struggle between the English and the 
Danes—Work of Alfred the Great. 

4. Norman Influence and the Conquest 
the Conqueror, the Feudal System, Life 
toms. 
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9. Richard I and the Crusades. 
3. John Lockland and the Magna Charta. 

7. Henry ‘VII and the Decay of Feudalism— 
Columbus and the Cabots. 

8. Elizabeth’s Reign, Gilbert, Drake, and Raleigh 
in America. 

9. The Stuarts to the end of the Reign of James 
II. Connect with the settlement of Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. 

10. George Ill. The American Revolution. 
tablishment of the American Nation. The Na- 
poleonic Wars. The Louisiana Purchase. War of 
1812. 

It will be noticed that most of these topics center 
about some personality, and, secondly, that many of 
them are closely associated with American history. 
They may all be made to help the grammar school 
pupil the better to understand history of the United 
States. Down to the close of the War 1812 our own 
history is closely interwoven with that of Europe. 
and—from 1869 on—especially with the history of 
England and France. It is a serious error to take 
up the study of the history of the United States with- 
out any reference to its European beginnings and 
connections. Why were the nations of Western 
Europe struggling to get a foothold in the territory 
now included in the United States?) Which failed? 
Why? Which sueceeded? Why? ‘To answer these 
questions we must know something of the aims, the 
motives, and the eivilization of these countries en- 
gaged in the mighty struggle for world power—a 
struggle in which England finally prevailed. We 
eall the account of the struggle American history. 
So in a sense it is, but it is also European history 
with American as the the stage of acting out the 
ereat human drama. 

I need hardly add that the work in organized his- 
tory should cover the entire range of the history of 
our own country. But let us for a few moments 
turn from the subject-matter of the course to the 
manner of presenting it. 

I said at the outset that our problem is to get at 
the soul of history. Now in this vital process of 
education there are three steps,—imagination, sym- 
pathy, assimilation. Our chief aim should be’ to 
store the young mind with pictures, the external 
features, of events; and special stress should be laid 
upon training the sensuous imagination, so that the 
pictures may be living ones. In the story of Poea- 
hontas, for example, the imagination calls to life the 
little Indian girl of ten or twelve summers. By the 
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mysterious process of sympathy the pupil identifies 
himself with Pocahontas—is Pocahontas. The same 
is true of Wolf at Quebec, or of any other heroic 
character. The child sees, admires, imitates, just as 
Ernest did in looking at the Great Stone Face. What 
the pupil imitates, moulds and fashions his ideals— 
becomes part and parcel of the very soul stuff of his 
being. 

This is the epic form in which truth delights and 
charms the aspiring young soul. The sculptor sym- 
bolizes his ideals in form, the painter in color, the 
musician in sound, and the poet in words of rhythmic 
beauty. Each tells his message in his own way. 
Each expresses in his own chosen medium the vision 
of divine truth that has been revealed to him. 

In this connection a careful discrimination should 
be made between historic and poetic truth. The 
story of ‘‘ Washington and the Hatchet’’ may not be 
true historically, but it embodies the spirit of the 
man who, above all things else, stood for truth in 
word and deed. Barbara Fritchie did not see Stone- 
wall Jackson in ‘‘ Frederick Town’’ on that memora- 
ble day ‘‘When Lee marched over the mountain 
wall,’’ and therefore the poem is not historically 
true. But in the highest sense it is true because 
Barbara Frietchie, ‘‘Bowed with her four score 
years and ten,’’ but strong in her faithful devotion 
to the flag, represents the loyal spirit of old Mary- 
land—the spirit that hurled back the Confederate 
invaders, staggering under defeat, from Northern 
soil. 

Many of our patriotic poems should.be learned, 
but the historic setting—when there is a historic set- 
ting—should first be studied with care, in order that 
the meaning of the poem may be better understood. 
The poems especially commended are ‘‘ Amerieca,’’ 


‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘Union and Lib- 
erty,’’ ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ ‘‘Grandmother’s 


Story of Bunker Hill Battle,’’ ‘‘Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers,’’ and Drake’s ‘‘ American Flag.’’ 

The study of patriotic poetry affords a good op- 
portunity to teach the symbolism of the colors of 
our national flag, red for valor, white for purity, 
blue for truth. These civie virtues stand for the 
highest American idealism, and they should be fre- 
quently referred to when the pupils salute the flag. 

Much of the work here suggested may be done 
in language and reading lessons. Good historical 
readers will help much but the teacher’s inspiring 
personality will do far more, especially if she has 
a good knowledge of history and possesses the true 
historie spirit. 

On reaching the text-book stage in the last two 
years of the grammar school,—the stage where or- 
ganized history is to a limited extent undertaken,— 
the stage when the pupil is expected to study les- 
sons assigned from a text-book,—only typical facts 
should be taught. Now there are two kinds of facts, 
—material and moral. The material facts—out- 
ward events—are of value only in so far as they 
enable us to get at the inner life, individual and so- 
cial, that expresses its ideals in deeds and events. If 
you were to write a biography of your friend, you 
would select only those facts in his outward life that 
explain and: interpret the inner spirit of the man. 
Of the millions of words, thoughts, and deeds of that 
personality only a few significant things are needed 
to reveal the man in his weakness and his strength. 
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So it is in telling the story of the national life. 
Only a few typical explorers should be studied ; only 


a few typical colonies of the original thirteen,— * 


Massachusetts for the New England group, Virginia 
and Maryland for the Southern group, and New 
York and Pennsylvania for the Middle group; and 
only the most important events in the rest of the his- 
tory. Much time is often wasted upon wars.. What 
did the war mean? Its causes, results, and the spirit 
in which it was waged tells the story. Some local 
history should be taught, but it should not receive 
much attention in elementary schools. 

The study of a page of history is a two-fold 
process :—l. What are the events? 2. What do they 
mean? Through the event we can reach the thought 
and feeling that prompted it. Through the deed we 
can get at the heart and head of the doer. And that 
should be our aim. Here the historic judgment 
comes into play. The pupil’s sensuous imagination 
holds up the event before the mind; the historic 
judgment interprets its meaning. If the imagina- 
tion does its work well, the problem of historie in- 
terpretation is largely solved. But if there are no 
vivid mental pictures, there is, in most cases, little 
more than words in the pupil’s mind. Even in the 
study of organized history the representative man, 
the great leader, should be made prominent as a 
spiritual mirror of the life about him. Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster and 
John C. Calhoun, and Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Davis are three pairs of representative men in 
political struggles difficult for grammar school 
pupils to comprehend.) 

All life is vicarious. We can profit by the mis- 
takes and failures of other lives of which history 
furnishes a faithful part. The teacher is an inter- 
preter of life, and his everpresent aim should be to 
deepen and broaden the vital stream of thought and 
feeling, and thus develop individual power, but what 
they love, will determine the trend of their destiny. 
Worthy ideals and consecrated service,—these are 
the true watchwords of education. 


A Course of Study in Geography. 
F. E, MITCHELL (Oshkosh Normal), 

The principal devices made use of in teaching 
geography are stories, pictures, paper cutting, im- 
aginary journeys, maps, the globe, text-book, books 
of travel, magazines, ete. 

Of these devices the only ones that the child un- 
derstands when he enters school are the stories and 
pictures. The map, the globe, and the printed page 
are wholly unknown to him. From this it will be 
evident that whatever geography is given to the 
child in the first year must be given to him through 
stories and pictures. (Note.—The first year’s work 
in geography as I will set forth is given in the second 
grade.) 

The earth is a particular thing, and in dealing 
with a particular thing the first thing presented to 
the child must be its most general aspects. Now, 
what are the most general aspects of the earth? 
If a person were approaching the earth from a dis- 
tant planet, the most obvious thing would be its 
shape. A closer view would reveal the fact that it 
was composed of land and water, desert and moun- 
tain, hot and cold regions, plain and plateau. Every 


region of the earth stamps its character upon the 
life of the region. By means of the imaginary jour- 
ney the child is given ideas of the magnitude of the 
earth and by repeated imaginary journeys, of its 
size. The purpose of the imaginary journeys is to 
give the child clear ideas of location and distance. 
By means of the imaginary journey the child is en- 
abled to locate the different regions of the earth with 
reference to himself, and by study of the life forms 
found in these various regions to learn the general 
character of the various regions themselves. For 
example, in his imaginary journey to the cold region, 
he learns the location of this region with reference 
to himself and has some idea of the distance it is 
from him and the means of travel by which this 
region is reached. By a study of the life of the cold 
region he learns the character of this region, because 
every region stamps its character upon the life of 
that region. No child could study Agoonae, the 
polar bear, seal, walrus or the whale without becom- 
ing thoroughly impressed with the fact that these 
life forms occupy a vast region of the earth, the 
characteristic of which is very cold. In his. jour- 
ney to the home of the little brown baby, he learns 
to locate the home of this child with reference to 
himself, and has a fair knowledge of the distance 
and direction this region is from his own home. By 
studying the little brown baby in her environment 
he learns that there is a vast area of the earth which 
has perpetual summer. In his imaginary journey 
to the child of the desert he learns the distance and 
direction the desert is from him, the means of travel 
by which the desert region is reached, the character 
of the earth through which his journey lies; and in 
the study of the child of the desert and her environ- 
ment he learns that a large part of the earth’s sur- 
face is desert. In like manner he masters the most 
general features of the earth. The child is inter- 
ested in the wonderful and the strange. The story 
of these wonderful people and the wonderful life 
forms in these various regions fills the child’s mind 
with ideas that are bursting for expression. He may 
be allowed to give oral expression to these ideas, 
which will form the basis for his oral language work. 
For his seat work he may express these ideas in writ- 
ing, which will form the basis of his written lan- 
guage work. He may be permitted to express these 
ideas by means of drawing, and by means of paper 
cutting. If this year’s work has been properly pre- 
sented, the child will have some notion of the size 
and form of the earth and will see it as divided into 
land and water, desert and mountain, plain and 
plateau. He will have a fair imagination image of 
the life forms to be found in these various regions 
He will understand the general routes of travel and 
the means of travel in the different parts of the 
earth. He will know that different kinds of people in- 
habit different parts of the earth, differing from him in 
appearance, dress, manner in speech and in custom. 

The purpose of the second year’s work (third 
grade) may be stated somewhat as follows: 

The purpose of the second year’s work is to give 
the child a clear conception by the inductive method 
of the geographical forms, such as island, lake, pen- 
insula, ete. 

At the beginning of this year’s work the only 
devices the child is master of are stories and pic- 
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tures. He has not sufficient acquaintance with the 
printed page. As the child advances new devices 
will be required, and at the very beginning of the 
second year’s work it will be necessary to make the 
child acquainted with the map to such a degree that 
he will be able to interpret the maps of these geo- 
graphical forms. In order that he may be able to 
interpret the map of these geographical forms, it 
will be necessary for him to master some six or eight 
map symbols. In order to master the symbol he 
must first master the idea for which the symbol 
stands. He must master the oral form; he must 
master the symbol; he must associate the oral form 
with the idea and symbol with the oral form and as- 
sociate the symbol with the idea. When he has thus 
mastered the symbol for mountain, for land, for 
water, coast line, river, city, highlands, lowlands, 
and in addition to these has mastered the scale, he 
is ready to interpret the maps of these various geo- 
graphical forms. The map of Cuba is identical with 
the map of Newfoundland, except in the arrang- 
ement of the symbols of which these two maps are 
constructed. A map is a composition. There is no 
symbol for peninsula. The idea for peninsula is ex- 
pressed by a combination af symbols, viz.: the sym- 
bol for water and the symbol for coast line. The 
gulf is represented by exactly the same symbols, but 
differs from the peninsula in their arrangement. In 
leading the child to interpret the map great care 
must be taken in selecting some scale that the child 
can comprehend. He can not think 5 miles, let alone 
100 miles or 500 miles. These terms, if used, would 
not convey ideas of distance, but if retained at all 
would simply be memory images of sound. In giv- 
ing the child an idea of distance, the teacher is en- 
deavoring to create in the mind of the child an im- 
aginary image of space relation. This image ean 
only be constructed out of those experiences that 
have come to the child through the muscles. We 
may make the unit of distance a day’s journey on the 
railway train, or a day’s journey on a bicycle, or a 
day’s journey in a carriage ; but whatever we take as 
unit of measure must be some experience that the 
child has had. When we have done our best, the 
child’s conception of space will be very inadequate, 
but there is consolation that after this year’s work 
is complete there remain four years more in which 
to fill in, or fill out, his ideas of space relation. The 
teacher should always remember that it is absolutely 
impossible to gain an idea of things through sym- 
bols. We gain an idea of things through things. 
The child gets an idea of himself not through the 
oral word, not through the printed word, but by 
means of association with man. No amount of study 
of meandering lines from a page in a book would 
give the child an idea of streams and the work they 
do. He gets a knowledge of streams through a study 
of streams; he gets a knowledge of mountains 
through a study of mountains; he gets a knowledge 
of coast line through a study of coast line. All that 
he can ever hope to get from the map is the arrange- 
ment and relative position of land, water, moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, ete. He gets a knowledge of 
these things through a study of these things. He 
gets a knowledge of their arrangement from the 
map. 

When this work on the map has been completed, 
the child looks through these meandering lines and 


sees rivers. He looks through the dots on the maps 
and sees cities. When he has thus mastered the 
map he is now ready to make use of the map as a 
device in geography. He now has at his command 
all of the devices of the first year and in addition is 
enabled to make use of the map of the various geo- 
graphical forms. The purpose of the second year’s 
work, as has already been stated, is to give the child 
a conception of the various geographical forms, and 
this leads to the question, How are concepts formed ? 
There are three methods by which the concept may 
be formed, inductive, deductive, and the method of 
type forms. The purpose of this year’s work will 
be best realized by following the inductive method, 
and may be illustrated as follows: 

Suppose the work to be done is to give the child 
the concept, island. The teacher must first select a 
sufficient number of islands to present this element 
in all its various aspects. Suppose the islands se- 
lected are Cuba, Newfoundland, Island of St. Helena, 
the Hawaiian Islands and Iceland. The work to be 
done should be somewhat as follows: 

After the study of the island in the home region 
suppose that Cuba is the first island to be taken up. 
The first step in the work would be the location of 
the island of Cuba by means of the imaginary jour- 
ney. The island having been located, the teacher 
should place upon the board a map of Cuba with 
the scale of measurement with which the children 
are familiar. For example, a day’s journey on the 
railway train. The question that might be asked 
would be: How long is Cuba? How wide is it? 
How far from Florida? Which way do the moun- 
tains run? Is there very much lowland? Is the 
coast regular or broken? Where are the great in- 
dentations of the coast? Are there very many large 
cities? and many other questions that might suggest 
themselves to the teacher. Having gone this far you 
have exhausted the child’s power of obtaining 
knowledge for himself. The teacher must now pro- 
ceed to clothe the island with life. Pictures will 
serve to illustrate the kind of trees that grow on 
this island, and appearance and dress of the people. 
Pictures of sugar plantations or tobacco fields, and 
other kindred pictures may be brought in to help 
the child form his imagination image of the island 
of Cuba. The teacher should be able from her own 
storehouse of knowledge to fill in any details that 
are lacking. The child should discover in a general 
way what this island has contributed to his welfare, 
and in return what he has contributed to the wel- 
fare of the people of this island. When this work is 
completed the child should be required to point out 
those points of similarity between this island and the 
island in the home region, and also the point of dif- 
ference. Newfoundland should be studied in the 
same way and should be compared and contrasted 
with the island of Cuba. In this way all the islands 
selected should be studied and the child required to 
point out the points of similarity. At the conclu- 
sion of this work the child should be led to see that 
an island is a body of land surrounded by water. 

All the other geographical forms should be studied 
in the same way. At the conclusion of this year’s 
work the child should be in possession of all the 
knowledge gained in the first year and in addition to 
this he should have a fuller conception of the most 
general features of the earth. 
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The Third Year’s Work—Fourth Grade. 

The purpose of the third year’s work in geo- 
graphy is to give the child a clear conception of the 
leading industries of the world. The devices used 
in this year’s work will be the same as used in the 
previous work, and in addition the child must be led 
to interpret the globe as a representation of the 
earth, and from the globe to interpret a map of the 
earth, or any part of the earth. At this age he has 
mastered the printed page as a device to such a 
degree that juvenile literature and the elementary 
text-book may now ‘be placed in his hands with 
profit. The general scope of the work should be 
somewhat as follows: 

Suppose that the cotton industry is the industry 
first selected. The child should first study the cot- 
ton plant as an individual plant. He should know 
its size, general appearance, use and the parts used. 
He should then take up the cotton in the field, the 
climate and soil necessary for its production, the 
character of the people and the kind of people as 
sociated with the cotton in the field, the gathering 
of the eotton, the process of separating the fibre 
from the seed, the baling of the cotton, and the 
means of transporting it to the seashore. He should 
learn the states and cities connected with the growth 
of the cotton plant. He should follow the cotton 
plant to the factories and learn the simple method 
of weaving. He should be required to make a col- 
lection of as many various kinds of manufactured 
articles into which the cotton plant enters. By 
means of the text-book the child’s attention should 
be directed to the pictures of various scenes into 
which cotton enters. Under the direction of the 
teacher and by the use of the text-book the child 
should learn the different regions of the earth that 
produce cotton. The child should be supplied with 
a map of the world, Mercator’s projection, and on 
this map of the world should be required to mark. off 
those regions of the earth that produce cotton. Ne 
should break these regions up into their politica! 
divisions and master these political divisions. He 
should master the cities and countries associated 
with the production and manufacture of cotton. 
After he has worked this out the teacher should drill 
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on these points until the child is thoroughly master 
of them. The climat¢ and soil of the various cot- 
ton producing regions of the world should be learned 
by the method of type forms, the climate and soil 
of the cotton regions studied being typical of the 
climate and soil of the cotton regions in the other 
part sof the world. 

The eattle industry, the iron industry, the coal 
industry, the coffee, tea, rice; wheat and all the lead- 
ing industries of the world should be studied in the 
same way. 

By the close of the year the child should have 
formed a fair geographical cabinet, illustrative of 
the products of these various industries. They 
should know the center of these various industries 
and their relation to them and the rest of the world. 
From a study of these industries the child masters 
the proposition that each work for all and all for 
each. He should see that it is the purpose of com- 
merece to give to each region the products of the 
whole world, and take to the whole world the pro- 
duets of each region. He should have a broad sym- 
pathy for humanity and see that the most ennobling 
thing in the world is work. 

The Fourth Year’s Work—Fifth Grade. 

The purpose of the fourth year’s work is to give 
the child a clear conception of those fundamental 
geographical principles which form the basis of in- 
dustrial geography. 

To begin with he should be given a clear idea of 
the earth as a sphere and the effect of this spherical 
form of the earth upon the distribution of heat, and 
upon the distribution of plant, animal and human 
life. He should be given a clear conception of the 
six great hemispheres, eastern and western, north- 
ern and southern, land and water. By simple ex- 
periments he should be led to know the difference 
in power of land and water to receive and radiate 
heat. From these experiments he should be led into 
an understanding of the effect of the presence of 
large bodies of water upon climate. He should mas- 
ter the meaning of the terms continental and oceanie 
climate. He should know the physical properties of 
air, and the effect of moving currents upon the eli- 
mate of the region into which they move. His atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that the wind bears 
with it the climate of the region from which it 
comes. Thus, the north or northwest wind in the 
wintertime brings cold weather, and a_ southerly 
wind in the wintertime brings warm weather. He 
should master the general circulation of atmosphere 
as to its fact element. He should study the moisture 
in the atmosphere, how it gets in—evaporation, the 
wind as an agent transporting moisture from the 
sea to the land; how the moisture gets out—con- 
densation, the effect of condensation upon tempera- 
ture. How the water is returned to the sea—rivers 
and-a general notion of the eroding, transportation 
and deposition of sediment. He should master in a 
general way the distribution of rainfall over the 
earth. He should master the general circulation of 
the ocean and the effect of the ocean currents upon 
the transportation of heat. He should be led to see 
how aerial currents moving over the ocean in the 
wintertime absorb heat and carry it over the land. 
He should be led to see how these same aerial ecur- 
rents moving over the ocean in the summer lose their 
heat in the ocean and moving in upon the land have 
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the effect of lowering the temperature. He should 
be led to understand the origin of soil, and the 
method of its distribution. This phase of the work 
should be completed by giving the child a clear con- 
ception of continental structure, and the effect of 
this structure upon the distribution of plant, animal 
and human life. It may be that this phase of the 
work will have to be pushed into the next year. 
When this step has been completed, the child should 
have a clear conception of the fundamental facts in 
geography. He should begin to have a scientific 
conception of the science of distribution. 
Fifth Year’s Work—Sixth Grade. 

The purpose of the fifth year’s work is to give the 
child a clear conception of the distribution of plant, 
animal and human life upon the earth. The plants 
and animals studied should be those that center most 
largely into the commercial world. These plants 
and animals should be studied first as individuals. 
This study should be followed by a study of the use 
and parts used. In this way the typical plants and 
animals of the various zones should be studied. He 
should not only study these animals and plants in 
connection with the different zones, but he should 
also associate them with the various continents and 
in this way master the typical life forms of the va- 
rious land masses. He should now be required to 
make a study of the great races of mankind, and 
show the distribution of these races by means of 
coloring upon the map of the earth as a whole. 

After the pupil has studied in this way the animals 
and plants, people and minerals, their distribution 
and uses as indicated in the previous work, he will 
see that different parts of the earth bear marked 
contrasts, and if he has not already observed that 
contrast is the law of life, it should be made appar- 
ent to him now. This contrast in the various parts 
of the earth give rise to the exchange of products. 
The principal cities of the earth engaged in the 
world’s traffic should now be studied, and_ located 
on a map of the earth as a whole, and the means of 
communieation existing between them. The work 
on these cities should be somewhat as follows: 

First, the country tributary to the city under econ- 
sideration. Coneerning this tributary country, he 
should know its position on the earth, in the differ- 
ent hemispheres, in the continent, with reference to 
mountains or plains or deserts or ocean currents. 
He should know its position with reference to the 
wind zones. From its position he should know what 
‘ace of people inhabit this region. He should know 
the general characteristics of the plant and animal 
life forms to be found, and having studied conti- 
nental structure in the previous year, he should be 
able to determine in a general way the topography 
of this tributary country. He should know the area 
of the tributary region and be given definite ideas 
as to its topography and elevation. He should know 
the character of the seasons, the amount of rainfall 
and-the particular vegetable and animal life forms 
found in this region. He should know what facilities 
this particular trade center has for being a trade 
center of this region. He should know the character 
of the population; that is, whether the people are 
active; energetic and, progressive, or whether they 
are lazy and indolent. He should be led to discover 
whether the country is grown or growing. He should 
master the products of this tributary country, es- 


pecially those articles of trade in excess of the needs 
of the people inhabiting this tributary country. This 
furnishes the key to exports. From his own experi- 
ence he should be required to make a list of those 
articles which these people need and do not produce. 
This leads to the study of imports. From his gen- 
eral knowledge gained in previous study, he knows 
what regions of the earth are most in need of the 
articles produced in this tributary country, and what 
regions of the earth are in a position to supply the 
needs of the people of this tributary country. He 
should be led to divide this tributary country up 
into its political divisions, and to locate the prin- 
cipal trade centers in this tributary country. After 
these points have been worked out the teacher 
should by means of drill thoroughly impress these 
facts upon the mind of the child. 

In this way he should master the twenty or thirty 
great trade centers of the world. 

Sixth Year’s Work—Seventh Grade. 

The purpose of the sixth year’s work is two-fold. 
First, to give a cursory view of the political divisions 
and second, to make intensive study of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world. This intensive study 
should be somewhat as follows: 

I. Position. 

Absolute—Latitude. 
matical climate. 

Longitude. This furnishes the basis for loeating 
absolutely, east or west, with reference to the child. 

II. Relation. 

(a) Those points that are important from a ¢li- 
matie point of view. 

(b) Those points that are important from a com- 
mercial point of view. 

(ec) Those points that are important from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

Ill. Area and Population. 

Note.—Before taking up the topie of area and 
population, the child should be led to see that lim- 
ited area means limited national possibilities. That 
for any nation to be a first-class nation, it must have 
a suitable physical basis. That no nation ean be- 
come a first-class nation without adequate physical 
basis. Under area he should take the exact area and 
compare it with other nations studied, and with his 
own country work out the relative area. Under pop- 
ulation he should know the number, and knowing 
the number and the area he should be led to work 
out the density of the population and compare both 
the number of inhabitants and the density of the 
population with the number of inhabitants and den- 
sity of population of his own and other countries 
studied. He should master the character of the peo- 
ple, their form of government, ete. 

IV. Surface and Drainage. 

The effect of surface and drainage upon the in- 
dustries, and upon the character of the people them- 
selves. The child should be led to see that probably 
the most important thing in connection with any 
country is the character of the people and that one 
of the best ways to study the character of the people 
is to study what they have done, what they like, 
what they produce and what they are doing. Im- 


This gives the key to mathe- 


portant points in their history and typical quotations 
from their literature constitute a powerful device 
for illustrating the character of any people. 
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V. Typical productions, 

(a) Of mind. 

(b) Of manufactured articles. 

(ce) Of agriculture. 

(d) Of minerals. 

(e) Of forest. 

VI. Means of communication. 

(a) Internal. 

Railways, telegraph, telephone, rivers, canals, ete. 

Note.—The point here to determine is whether the 
country under consideration has facilities for com- 
munication equal to or better than our own. 

(VII. Principal cities. 

Their location and the particular form of indus- 
try with which each city is associated. 

VIII. Exports. 

IX. Imports. 


Present Day Methods 
of Shorthand Instruction. 


JOHN R. GREGG (Chicago). 


We lave long been of the opinion that the advance- 
ment in methods of shorthand instruction has not kept 
pace with progress in other branches, but there are signs 
that a revolution is now taking place. 

In the past the efforts of teachers of shorthand have 
been directed towards giving the student a thorough 
understanding of the rules of principles, and this occu- 
pied so much of the time allotted to the course of in- 
struction that scientific methods of developing a high 
degree of efficiency naturally received little considera- 
tion. Shorthand was recognized to be a difficult sub- 
ject, and this was about all that could be expected with 
the old-time methods and the old-time text books, as 
the teacher giving instruction in what was admittedly a 
difficult subject was still further handicapped by the 
antiquated methods of presenting the subject adopted 
in the text books then used. If a teacher could, in a 
few months, impart to the students a knowledge of the 
numerous rules and principles and still more numerous 
exceptions, and impress upon them the importance of 
accuracy in writing, he felt that his chief work was done 
and that the students could obtain speed by taking mat- 
ter from dictation either from him or from one another. 
This method is still followed in many schools, and where 
the demands of business men are not very exacting or 
competition very keen it may linger for some years. In 
comparing the old methods of teaching shorthand as 
we have described them with those adopted in the best 
schools in teaching penmanship, the observant educator 
will be impressed by the radical differences in the meth- 
ods of instruction. In penmanship, it is true, the teacher 
is dealing with a simple subject which any child can un- 
derstand. The letters of the longhand alphabet are al- 
ready familiar to the student, and all that is necessary 
is to develop fluency and proportion in writing them. A 
great deal of practice under the direction of the teacher 
is given for the development of rapidity in execution. 
The work of drilling on the forms is conducted in an 
enthusiastic manner, the teacher urging the students to 
greater speed in making the forms and more rapid tran- 
sitions between the letters and words. 

It is somewhat of an anomaly that the necessity for 
earnest, enthusiastic and continuous drill on the simple 
elements of penmanship should be so universally recog- 
nized and carefully practiced in the penmanship de- 


partments of modern commercial schools, and that so 
little attention should be given to similar drills on the 
elements of shorthand, although speed in writing is of 
even greater importance in shorthand than it is in pen- 
manship. 

Now, as modern shorthand systems and modern short- 
hand text books do not require so much mental effort to 
understand as was formerly the case, it is inevitable that 
in the future greater attention will be paid to the devel- 
opment of easy, rapid execution of the letters and com- 
binations as a basis for the upbvilding of a high degree 
of stenographic skill. In this magazine we have re- 
peatedly urged upon teachers the importance of sys- 
tematic drills in shorthand penmanship and have printed 
three series of lessons on the subject which may be used 
as a basis for such exercises. In these drills in short- 
hand penmanship free use should be made of the black- 
board, as speed in writing shorthand cannot be devel- 
oped from copybooks any more than it can in penman- 
ship. Copying may develop exactness of execution and 
a knowledge of the forms, but students must be shown 
how to write rapidly by actual demonstrations in order 
to secure high speed development in the shortest possible 
time. Many of the best known teachers are now making 
systematic use of penmanship ‘exercises, and we have 
been much gratified to hear of the success of the students 
of the schools where these drills are given. 


Opinions differ as to when shorthand penmanship 
work should be given. - A certain amount of it may be 
given with each lesson, that is to say, the teacher can 
explain with blackboard illustrations the most facile way 
of joining the characters in each lesson; but we do not 
think it a good plan to give very much of this kind of 
work while the student is going through the theory for 
the first time. He has not sufficient confidence or suf- 
ficient command over his hand to derive very much ben- 
efit from the drills; indeed, in his effort to write the 
combinations rapidly his outlines are liable to become 
wild and undecipherable. By the time he has gone 
through the text book he will have obtained such a com- 
mand over his hand, and such an understanding of the 
principles, as to be able to derive a good deal of benefit 
from the penmanship drills. It seems, then, that the 
best time to give the penmanship drills is when the stu- 
dent is going over the text book for the second time as a 
review. A lesson can be assigned each day for review in 
theory, and at the conclusion of the review examination 
a drill given in the penmanship features of the lesson. 

In order to obtain.results from the penmanship drills 
a shorthand teacher must be just as alive and as enthu- 
siastic as the penmanship teacher is in giving similar 
work. Any teacher who takes up the penmanship drills 
with spirit and enthusiasm will find them the most in- 
teresting feature of the day’s work and will be gratified 
with the increased efficiency of his students in the ad- 
vanced work. 


— 
>< 


Commercial Work 
in Catholic Schools. 


H. M, ROWE, P'H.D.. Baltimore, Md. 


My personal acquaintance, with a large number of 
schools conducted by the Sisters, has led me to hold a 
very high opinion of the excellent work they are doing 
in the general field of education. I have been especially 
impressed with the practical character of the work in 
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most of the schools, and the attention given to sub- 
jects likely to improve the prospects and the future ma- 
terial welfare of the pupils. 

In many of the parochial schools of grammar grade, 
elementary bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic and 
some of the elements of other commercial branches are 
taught. In my judgment, this line of work could be 
extended still further with good results. 

I know of a number of young people who, because of 
the training in elementary bookkeping received in paro- 
chial schools, are now holding responsible and remunera- 
tive positions, which they never could have held had it 
not been that bookkeeping was included in their train- 
ing. Thorough instruction in penmanship, bookkeep- 
ing, and business calculations gives the ability to do 
something for which there is a demand, and for girls 
shorthand and typewriting can be added with great ad- 
vantage. 

The teachers in parochial schools are at one disadvan- 
tage. They do not have the opportunities to secure a 
practical experience as bookkeepers, and neither do they 
have the opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the requirements of office work. For this reason they 
should be exceedingly careful in the selection of their 
text books, so as to in so far as possible overcome their 
own deficiencies in this respect, and at the same time 
provide their students with that which is genuinely rep- 
resentative of the conditions they must meet with later. 


Training of a Boys’ Choir. 


FRANCIS J O'BRIEN. 


HE elementary principles of correct practice 
are laid down by Dr. George Martin of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London: “Boys should be 
taught to open the mouth properly, and 
never to sing with the teeth closed. The 
tongue must not be curled up, the tip slight- 
ly touching the lower teeth. Many mas- 
ters enjoin an unnatural extension of the 
mouth in singing. The best plan is to make 
each boy place his thumb edgewise as far as 

the first joint. ‘Then the mouth is opened in its natural 
position for singing. The thumb is then to be drawn 
gently away, leaving the teeth in the position they occu- 
pied when the thumb was between them. The head 
should be held ereet and any tendency toward throwing 
forward the chin should be checked at once.”  Else- 
where he says: “The quality of tone produced by the 
hoys in the practice room, and by the whole choir com- 
bined, should be pure and free from harshness, and the 
enunciation as clear as possible. ‘The shape of the res- 
onance box formed by the hollow of the mouth material- 
ly affects the quality of the tone produced. The master 
should be careful to check all that kind of singing 
which is called ‘throaty, but which might be more ac- 
curately described as tonsillitic, and stop every form of 
nasal production.” 

He should bear in mind, first of all, that the funda- 
mental principles underlying the successful training of 
the boy’s voice are,—(1) soft singing; (2) downward 
practice of scales. Commencing with F (fifth line), 
single tones should be sustained softly during a slow 
emission of breaths to the syllable “OO,” and this pro- 
cess should be continued in chromatic intervals as far 
as the thin register can be made to descend. Returning 
then to high F, groups of three, four, and more tones in 


any descending form may be taken to the same syllable 
“OQ.” It will not be necessary to confine the practice 
of the higher tones of the thin register to downward 
progression only. That portion of the voice may be 
dealt with so as to add to it new upper tones; and as 
such tones are added, they should form the starting 
point for the downward practice of exercises designed 
to conquer the break between the registers. The vowel 
sound “OO” is generally adopted as the basic syllable 
for the tone-practice of boys, as it tends to impart a mel- 
low, flute-like character to the voice. Furthermore, it 
betrays at once any tendency toward nasal or throaty 
tone production, so that such tendency may be corrected 
in its incipiency. The advantage of using this vowel 
sound is increased by prefixing a consonant like K, or a 
combination like WH ; these serve to project and “‘place” 
the vowel sound properly. 

For the purpose of gaining flexibility, “OO” and 
“ATL” may be used alternately in moderately rapid 
passages, thus: 

G F GE G@OD @&@ C ete. 
OO AH OO AH OO AH OO AH 
AH 00 AH OO AH OO AH OO 

Mr. Robert Louis Gannon, Choirmaster of the Mis- 
sion Church (Redemptorist Fathers), Boston, secures 
excellent results in the way of fluency by the use of an 
exercise of this sort. 

One important point to be kept in mind is that in 
practical choir singing the soprano part must be of a 
tonal character which will blend consistently with the 
other parts. We have all heard “overtrained” hoy so- 
pranos, where soullessness of voice is in evidence in spite 
of faultless production, and whose frigidity of tone is 
like the coldness of the polished marble shaft. The 
boy’s voice has been called “angelic”; but it must be 
remembered that it has the essential characteristics of 
the vor humana. When it is blended with the active 
voices of a church choir, the vibrating, string-like char- 
acter should be in evidence in the soprano as well as in 
the deeper parts. Where this quality is lacking. the 
ensemble effect is much the same as that obtainable in an 
orchestra in which there are no violinists, the upper 
parts being assigned solely to flutes and light reed in- 
struments. 

I have endeavored to indicate the general scheme upon 
which the cultivation of the boy voice must be based, if 
the choirmaster is to secure the best results. It is ree- 
ommended, however, that he familiarize himself with 
some established system of vocal exercises which have 
produced recognized results in choirs of international 
reputation. Dr. Martin’s excellent book should be in 
the hands of every boy-choir leader. This book embodies 
some exercises from the pen of Sir John Stainer, which 
for twenty vears have been used daily in the famous 
choir at St. Paul’s, London. 

We come now to a much mooted question among choir- 
masters, and the distinguished authorities arrayed on 
each side of the question will indicate the force of the 
arguments which the supporter of each side can pro- 
duce in favor of his contention. I refer to the two op- 
posite ways of overcoming the breai: in the registers. 

The first way is to smooth over the break by blending 
at that point the two registers of the voice, and subject- 
ing the lower register to treatment which will greatly 
modify it, but by no means obliterate it. The other 


way is to eliminate absolutely the chest register, and 
to make the chorister use his thin register throughout 
the entire range of his voice. 
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To sum up. (1) According to Mr. Krehbiel, the ma- 
jority of choirmasters advocate the retention of the 
chest register in a modified form. (2) For all practical 
purposes, a qualified chest-tone seems indispensable in 
Catholic music. 

Having decided to train the boys on this principle, 
choirmasters should take a method of dealing with the 
chest register which shall tend to free it from all symp- 
toms of harshness and bridge over the break between the 
registers. Soft-singing and downward practice of scales 
from a point in the thin register must be insisted upon. 
Choristers must be given individual practice. By appli- 
cation and patience and the exercise of ingenuity and 
invention to cover special cases the habit of singing 
smoothly over the break can be acquired. Before leav- 
ing the subject of tone production, it would be well to 
mention that, upon the attainment of proficiency in 
singing, the general practice need not be confined exclu- 
sively to downward progressions, although this should 
still be the prevailing method. 

Theoretically, the subject of proper breathing should 
be treated before, that of tone production, practically, 
in the case of boys, it should not be enlarged upon until 
after they have been taught once or twice to produce 
tones. But for the production of sustained notes a 
regular system of correct breathing must be taught in 
the first days of instruction. For exercise in breathing 
we can do no better than quote again Dr. Martin: 

“At the outset the boys must be made to stand in an 
upright position, both feet being firmly planted on the 
floor. During the breathing exercises the hands should 
be placed behind the back in as easy an attitude as pos- 
sible, so as not to cramp the body in any way. The 
mouth must be slightly opened, and the air drawn 
gently in. When a full breath is taken, the chest, ribs, 
and abdomen must be enlarged and expanded. Any 
tendency to raise the shoulders must be considered a 
sign of bad breathing. Four slow beats should be 
counted during this process, and the breath should be 
taken slowly, silently, and very evenly. The breaths 
thus drawn must be carefully retained in the body with- 
out the slightest escape, while four is counted. Then 
with a strong effort of will and command of the muscles, 
the breath must be evenly and gradually expired while 
another four of equal measure is counted. Thus twelve 
beats will be used—four to take breath, four to hold it. 
and four to let gently forth, * * * it is most im- 
portant that the teacher should explain to the boys that 
considerable mental force is required to prevent the air 
from rushing out too quickly at the begmning of the 
process of expiration.” 

It is also most useful in breathing exercises to have 
the lads stand with arms akimbo and palms of hands 
on the hips; this arrangement affords even greater free- 
dom to the chest and abdominal muscles than when the 
hands are placed behind the back. At least five min- 
utes of every rehearsal should be devoted to an exercise 
of this sort. 

We have treated thus far of the training of the boy 
sopranos. How does the choirmaster proceed with the 
altos? By precisely the same method, applied to a 
range of voice lower in the scale. The break in the alto 
voice must be located, and with the application there- 
upon of the same method of treatment the boy alto will 
develop a timbre of voice which will readily and beau- 
tifully blend with the flute-like quality of the sopranos. 

We pass now to the technical training of the choris- 
ters in such of the theoretical principles of music as are 


necessary to him. The reading of not only modern 
music, but also of Gregorian Chant, must be studied 

and mastered. The rudiments of modern music must 

be studied until each chorister is thoroughly acquainted 

with them. He should be able to name all notes in all 

of the lines and spaces, and some of the leger lines, 

with their accidents, and to explain the various time- 
values. He should be familiar with the signatures of 

the difierent keys, and he should understand the various 
marks of expression. In Gregorian Chant he should 7 
understand the clefs and their position in the stafl; the 

value of the different notes and their pitch as related to 
the clef; the laws of duration and accent, the nature of 
psalmody, and many other points. A good method of 
learning to read modern music at sight should be intro- 
duced. Tuft’s method is an ideal one, thorough and 
easy of comprehension. It is founded upon the mova- 
ble Do system, by which each scale commences with Do. 
The lessons are deftly arranged, and the progress of the 
boys in assimilating them is remarkable. The system 
founded upon the fixed Do is most unsatisfactory. It has 
always proved a great task to teach boys to commence a 
new scale on a dixerent sound, thus: C scale on Do, D 
scale onl?e, G scale on Sol, etc. As a matter of fact, 
every scale is structurally identical. If C on a piano is 
tuned up to D, and every succeeding note accordingly, 
a perfect D scale will be heard. This is where the moy- 
able Do makes sight-singing easy. Every new scale 
starts on Do, and the perfect uniformity of the diatonic 
scale-intervals is impressed on the boy’s mind without 
conscious exort on his part. 

The movable Do will also facilitate the reading of the 
chant in which the position of the notes on the staff is 
relative. The writer of the third essay of this series 
will set forth reasons why the Gregorian notation of the 
chant is preferable in every way to the modern nota- 
tion. Suffice it here to say that any attempt to learn 
to read Gregorian Chant according to some transcrip- 
tion of the same into modern notation would do vio- 
lence to the entire system of theoretical musical knowl- 
edge as studied and mastered by the chorister.—From 
Ecclesiastical Review. 


Teaching Rote Songs in School. 


F. M. H. 


It would seem that the teaching of rote songs was so 
simple a matter as to leave no room for discussion, but 
after having seen and heard results from many sources 
it seems that it might be well to consider the best way 
of making this part of one’s work a success. 

Each teacher has her own list of songs, which she 
teaches each year, sometimes discarding an old favorite 
for what seems more pleasing in movement or senti- 
ment. Of all the afflictions which we are called upon 
to bear, the doggerel written for little children is by no 
means the least, but if one only will, one can find bits of 
verse, which can be adapted to some favorite melody. 
Songs, of course, should be adapted to time, season and 
circumstances. Children have been known to sing 
“Good morning, merry sunshine,” when by far the most 
appropriate selection would have been “This is the way 
the rain comes down.” 

One’s selections made, the important how presents 
itself. The experience of a teacher who has made some- 
thing of a suecess in attaining clear enunciation and cor- 
reet understanding of the words and sentiment of her 
songs, with her little ones, may be a help to some. 
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Impression and Memorizing. 
ARCHBISHOP MESSMER, 
[Continued from “Symposium” page 71.] 


Great importance must be attached to the exact knowl- 
edge of Our Lord’s discourses, because later on in Cate- 
chism and sermons they often serve as proofs; they also 
afford courage and consolation to the grown-up person 
in the different circumstances of life and keep him from 
going astray. As experience teaches, the child learns 
nothing more easily than the words spoken py Our Lord. 
In the Catechism, definitions and divisions are to be 
learned by heart, as also the great formulas which form 
the skeleton of the Catechism. (b) There is no rea- 
son why children may not be allowed in other matters 
of either Bible History or Catechism to express them- 
selves in their own words. By doing so they show 
whether they understand what has been taught and af- 
ford the Catechist a good opportunity of correcting mis- 
takes. The Philadelphia course positively provides that 
the Bible History lessons in the grades 5, 6, and 7 should 
not be learned by heart. On the same principle it tells 
the teachers of history: ‘Instead of requiring the pu- 
pils to memorize portions of the text-book for verbatim 
recitations, the pupils should be trained to use it as the 
source of information upon that portion of the Syllabus 
which the class is studying. The habit of stating in their 
language what they have learned from the book should 
he sedulously cultivated.” Really, the main thing is that 
the children have a correct knowledge of the subject, not 
of the letter. One must not frighten the children by an- 
nouncing in the beginning of the vear that they will have 
to learn the whole Catechism by heart from the first to 
the last page. Rather encourage them by saying that 
they know already a great part of the Catechism, having 
learned it in Bible History. 

2. Memorizing should be begun early in school, so 
that the children become familiar with its right method. 
Besides, one knows from experience that children learn 
little at home, and that it is a good thing to lighten their 
home work. As learning by heart is after all a some- 
what mechanical and therefore fatiguing work, it must 
he taken up as far as possible (as in exercising the for- 
mulas of prayer) at the end of the lesson, and too much 
time must not be given to it. Here one must be guided 
hy the proverb, “The drop of water hollows out the stone 
not by foree, but through falling often.” Of course, 
after explaining a definition, it must be impressed on the 
mind at once, nat at the end of the lesson. This causes 
only half the work, according to the proverb, “Strike 
the iron while it is hot.” If the matter to be memorized 
is only one sentence, the Catechist will say it, and let it 
he repeated, first by some individual pupils, and then 
simultaneously by the class. With longer passages, 
prayers, or formulas, the first sentence will be practiced 
in the way just mentioned, then the sceond, and so on. 
To make it easier, some catchwords mav be written on 
the blackboard. Having been learned, they will be 
rubbed out and then repeated by the pupils. If the 
matter to be learned is in the book it may be read out 
several times, and then, closing the books, the Catechist 
may test the pupils’ memory. 


Finally, let the Catechist alwavs remember the follow- 
ing rules regarding memorizing: First, never make the 


children memorize what has not been previously ex- 
Secondly, let the children first memorize the 
Once they remember the 


plained. 
subject, then only the letter. 


thing the correct words will follow. Thirdly, tell them 
to fix in their mind, first, the main part of the subject 
or lesson and afterward the mere accessory parts. Lastly, 
show the children practically, especially in more difficult 
subjects, “how to do it.” 

—Method of Christian Doctrine | Benziger Bros } 


Study of New Testament. 


BISHOP CONATY [Continued from page 72.] 


How beautifully Father Faber expresses the thought 
of the Church when he says, “The Holy Book lies like a 
bunch of myrrh in the bosom of the Church, a power of 
sanctification like to which, in kind and degree, there is 
no other, except the sacraments of the precious blood.” 
The study of the Scriptures even in a simple form is 
most fascinating, and offers all the attractions of history, 
geography, and antiquity in their world-encircling inter- 
est, while its literature combines all that is highest and 
noblest to the human mind. No pearls so precious, no 
flowers so fragrant, no thoughts so beautiful. In all lit- 
erature there is no history so eventful, no poetry so rich 
in imagery, no deeds of warriors so deserving of praise 
and imitation. 

It is not a book like other books, no matter how good 
they may be, nor how well written. It is the only book 
of its kind; it is the greatest of all books, because it 
alone is the written word of God. Men have written 
great books: Homer wrote the story of the Greeks, with 
all the beauty of stvle and all the sweet affection of a 
master poet; but at best, it is but the thought of Homer. 
Thomas a Kempis has given us life-thoughts which men 
read and love, because they are of the soul and lift us up 
to a taste of heavenly things, until the “Imitation” takes 
the character of something almost beyond the human; 
but the “Imitation” is Kempis’ thought and man’s work. 
The Bible is bevond them all, the best and purest and 
most consoling of all things written, because the Bible is 
not the thought of man, but of God. Of all books writ- 
ten the Bible is the only one inspired, and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible is from God, and makes God the very 
author of what it contains. God speaks to us from its 
pages, and we should read it as if God’s voice was speak- 
ing to us. In every age men have reverenced it. The 
Jews listened with uncovered heads, and in the solemnity 
of the Temple, while it was being read. Christians in 
their churches and homes kissed the sacred page, and on 
bended knee read its story. The Christian Council 
placed it on a throne of gold, while lighted tapers at- 
tested that it was life for the human mind and heart. 
Of old the Ark of the Covenant was sacred because it 
contained the tablets of stone, so the Bible is sacred be- 
cause it contains the word of God. Let Christian teach- 
ers then cultivate in their pupils reverence for the Serip- 
tures; let them take the Testament and show from it the 
story of Redemption. What is needed in this, the study 
of the Seriptures, is a guide who, taking us by the hand, 
leads us through the fields of Sacred Seri ture, pointing 
out to us with certainty the lineaments and character of 
Christ, as He is seen from the beginning in the promise 
of a Redeemer, and through the ages in the types and 
figures by which God prepared men for the full manifes- 
tation of Christ when as the Child of Bethlehem He was 
born into the world, that He might teach, suffer, die, 
and redeem. 
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‘“‘The Future Histories for Our Catholic Schools.’’ 


To the Editor: 

In this day when history is being rapidly and 
gloriously written at our very doors, and when East 
touches West as easily as our great-grandfathers 
journeyed by stage-coach across their native state 
three generations ago, every move and effort among 
nations and their leaders is studied by comparison 
with what some answering past epoch had achieved 
or lost in a similar contest. 

This activity on the part of the students of current 
history leads to the opening of old time archives 
and tomes, and the activity in the marketing of 
facts which frequently outrun the capacity of the 
reader to absorb as well as the compiler to prop- 
erly present. 

The historical novel, with all that implies, gen- 
erally has the place of honor as a popular authority, 
and the bias of the writer hidden by the verbage of a 
ready pen and the veil of romance, often gives a mis- 
taken and distorted view of events that have been 
erucial and vital ones in the political, social and 
religious history of nations and men. Again in an 
effort to offend none, history is offered so diplomati- 
cally agreeable to all, that Turk, Greek, Christian 
and Hebrew may not, even with microscopic eyes, 
detect an offensive clause. In proportion as such 
works are effusively non-partisan, in that same pro- 
portion are they weak and ineffective. 

What our Catholic students need to-day are text- 
books of history from primary to university grade, 
which are true, broad, well written, well consid- 
ered, and open in every detail to proof. A book 
sarelessly and hurriedly thrown together, gaudily 


bound, and labelled ‘‘Catholic’’ is as dangerous to 
truth, as the collected historical facts of the bigot 
bookmaker, who writes his matter with one set of 
authorities untouched, and the other only used to a 
degree that will strengthen his personal bias. It re- 
quires more than a ready writer; more than a topical 
mind; more than a teacher of ordinary methods and 
results to present a good Catholie history in the 
school market. Stories exclusively will not make a 
history; yards of dates will not help to an under- 
standing of conditions and events far removed or 
contemporary, nor will the hysterical exaltation of 
romantie characters or events train the mind of the 
student to healthy and broad thought. 

The history that the future Catholic teachers must 
base their work upon, and the Catholic students look 
for their ideals and philosophy of life, must be the 
work of sane, cool minds working on plains of 
thought far above narrow, racial, religious, and po- 
litical prejudice. The time was never more oppor- 
tune for some of our Catholic university and college 
professors to produce the books which are the most 
needed in the Catholic schools, i. e good histories. 

This is an era of great educational activity, and 
the alliance between good literary work and its 5 
pedagogical influences becomes hourly stronger. The 
greatest bookmaker of the day is not he who writes 
a volume of sonnets, a problem novel, or a dainty 
volume of essays, but he who prepares a sound, 
timely, practical text-book which will go into hun- 
dreds of schools, and becomes the framework for 
study and mind-development of the young. 

ITelen T. Goessmann, M. Ph. 
In charge of the Dept. of Catholic Higher Education 
American Book Co., New York City. 


IRELAND’S STORY 


—BY— 


CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘‘Ireland: Historic and Picturesque” 
—AND— 
CARITA SPENCER 


A Short History of Ireland (B. C. 2000—A. D. 1903) for 
Schools, Reading Circles and General Readers. 


School Edition $1.10 net postpaid, 


HE recent Irish problems, such as “Irish 
church disestablishment,” “Gatholic emanci- 
pation,” “Land purchase,” “Home rule,” etc., 

are fully treated; and there are chapters devoted to 
the “Irish in America,” the “Irish on the Continent,” 
the “Irish in the British Empire,” etc. Another 
chapter describes fully the “Irish Literary Revi- 
val,”’ while at the end of the book is a section de- 
voted to the derivation of interesting Irish names, 
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THE PALMER METHOD = 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


By A. N. PALMER 


Editor of The Western Penman 


Y sheer force of merit the Palmer Method has, 
in four years, found its way into and heen 
adopted by fully half of the Catholic schools of 

America. Many of these schools are securing bet- 
ter results in teaching the Business World’s Style of 
plain, rapid, tireless writing than are secured in 
schools of any other class. 

The Palmer Method of Business Writing has been 
adopted by one hundred and forty-nine Catholic Schools 
in the archdiocese of Chicago. It has been officially 
adopted and is being taught in all of the Catholic 
Schools of the diocese of Columbus, Ohio. It has been 
officially listed for complete adoption and exclusive use 
in all of the Catholic Schools of the archdiocese of St. 
Louis. It is taught in nearly all of the Catholic 
Schools in the archdiocese of Philadelphia and in the 
diocese of Buffalo, and is being rapidly introduced 
into the Gatholic Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark, Boston, and other eastern 
cities. 

If you want to know more about this marvelous 
success, write to 


A. N. PALMER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Offices: 
Room 809, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Rooms 404-405, 32 Union Sq., New York City 
5585 Vernon Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Catholic English Classics. 


By “LESLIE STANTON.” 


Occasionally there appear in the columns of Catholic 
magazines pleas for the study of Catholic writers. Cath- 
olie schools, academies, colleges and summer institutes 
are urged to devote less time to Macaulay and Carlyle 
and George Eliot and to give more attention to Newman 
and Faber and Wiseman. Catholics have a literature of 
their own which they are but too prone to slight. Our 
distinctively Catholic writers are, we are told, too often 
ignored in institutions where all things Catholie are 


supposed to receive the utmost attention. No attempt 
is made to discourage the study of “Ivanhoe” and ‘Mac- 
beth,” but why eannot “Fabiola” and “The Dream of 
Gerontius” likewise find place in the curriculum of Eng- 
lish studies? The reading of the purely secular classies 
is somethine that should be done, but the reading of the 


distinctively Catholic classics is something that should 
not be left. undone, 


It is a fact, unfortunately only too patent among us, 
that the vast majority of our people in this country know 
little or nothing about Catholie writers. 
And why? A reason often alleged is that we American 
Catholics are not a reading people. But we are a read- 
ing people. The number of Catholics who don’t read 
Munsey’s or The Century, who are not able to talk about 
Winston Churchill or Jack London is not large. We are 
a reading people, but we are not a Catholic reading peo- 
ple. The truth is, we ignore our distinctively Catholic 
writers, both past and present. In a recent catalogue 
of a Catholic college, among the texts for use in the 


contemporary 


English classes, appear Richard Harding Davis’ “Van 
Bibber and Others.” One looked in vain for “Luke 
Delmage.” In the same catalogue are Carlyle’s “Essay 
on Burns,” Macaulay’s “Essay on Addison” and Cooper’s 
“Last of the Mohicans,” but Brother Azarias’ “Books 
and Reading,” Father Faber’s treatise on “Kindness” 
and Cardinal Newman’s “Callista” were conspicuously 
absent. And that catalogue is a fair specimen of the 
catalogues of most Catholic colleges. Purely secular 
works, and sometimes books covertly hostile to the 
Church, like “Heroes and Hero Worship,” claim a large 
share of attention in our Catholic institutions; books by 
Catholic writers either read or studied may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Had we no distinctively Catholic books, or were our 
distinetively Catholic books of a low literary standard, 
we might consistently bow our heads and turn to secular 
writers for models of good English. But such is not the 
case. We have a literature—and a splendid literature— 
of our own. We have poets, like Father Faber and 
Father Hill; we have essayists, like Cardinal Newman 
and Bishop Spalding; we have literary interpreters, like 
Brother Azarias and Thomas O’Hagen: we have novel- 
ists, like Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Christian Reed, 
Father Sheehan and Father Smith. Compare any one 
of these names with distinctively secular writers whose 
works are lauded to the skies, and we need have no fear 
for the issue. ‘The authors just named vary largely 
among themselves. They are not all geniuses, but all 
are worth reading in preference to men and women who 
write no better English and write, moreover, from a 
non-Catholic point of view. 


. Observatory 2. University Hall 
3. Lunt Library 
Three of the buildings of North- 


western University. 


those we employ. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the workinevery branch 
taught in the first three grades of school; alsocareful treatment of the subjects of organization, management and discipline. 
NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES. —Thorough review courses in twenty-two common schooland high school branches; 
any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
of teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through this depart- 
ment of the School; they now teach better schools than formerly and receive 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOOR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects 


ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Each Subject is a Course 


higher salaries. 


Arithmetic Zoology 


Algebra 
Geometry 


rammar 
How to Write English 


itself. 


Pedagogics 
Psychology 
Ancient History 


COMMERCIAL DEPT Med. and Mod. History 
SPECIAL COURSES 
Business 


Showhand Pharmac 
Typewriting Primary 


journal—lune 


WRITTEN 


Are of greatest permanent value to the student. 
knowledge of the subject, for the student must recite all of each lesson; they 
invite the use of absolutely correct English, for every word falls under the critical 
eye of a painstaking instructor; they inspire habits of neatness in the preparation 
of recitation papers; they are valuable for reviews and for occasional reference 
long after a course of study is finished, for the instructors send back with every 
paper many helpful and timely suggestions relating to methods of study, and enclose, 
also, printed answers to test questions. 
thors and instructors would answer their own questions, and, being unabridged, 
contain much additional instruction matter. 
largely upon the preparation of teachers for their work. 
colleges, except the strongest in each State, engage better equipped teachers than 


ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough, complete course in 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those preparing for 
commercial careers. ; 
effectiveness of our instruction. 
courses of study and announces particulars of the four $100 annual scholar- 
ships in Northwestern University which our School offers for the best work in 
its various departments. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


382-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECITATIONS 


They necessitate a thorough 


These model answers show how the au- 


The quality of instruction depends 
It has been stated that few 


Thousands 


Over twenty-six hundred graduates can testify to the 
Ask for new 1905 catalogue; it describes all 
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Northwestern 
University. 
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HOWER’S NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are the Black Boards you hear so much about. Smooth Surface—Soft Dull 
Finish—Easy for the Eye to rest on—A perfect Marking Surface. 


QUALITY—BEST! PRICES—LOW'! 


Set on the wall in any part of the country by an expert setter. 
Satistactlon guaranteed 


R. J. KICHLINE, Sales Agent. J. K. HOWER, Slatington, Pa. 


‘Our Line of 


Washers 
aundr 
Extractors . tee y 


* Machi 
Mangles SINCLAI R 
Get the 
Best. 


Estimates Cheerfully and Promptly Furnished. 


Re 46-60 NORTH CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


KINDERGARTEN ~ SUPPLIES 
KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West for 

aphia, Reed and all other hand-work materials for schools. We are also agents for 
the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western agents tor MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave.,, CHICAGO. 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 


Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 


YOUR INTEREST 


CONSIDERED CAREFULLY FOR FALL ADOPTION. 


Course of Religious Instructions 
Institate of the Brothers of the Christian Schovls. 


Manual of 
Christian Doctrine 


Comprising 


DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor 
FOURTH EDITICN 
Authorized Engish Version 
I2mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 
Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools. Academies. 
Colleges and Sunday Schoal Teachers. Send for Pros- 
pectns, or sample copy will be sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Pues isuer 


39 NORTH 13TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


New Academy at Washington, D. C. 


The Sisters of Providence, whose 
Mother House is at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Vigo county, Indiana, have just 
erected a spacious academy of white 
stone at Washington, D. C. Its location 
—unsurpassed for health—is suburban, 
and the approaches to the place are 
beautiful. The structure stands on an 
eminence looking from the northwest 
and commands a view of the magnifi- 
cent mountains skirting Virgina and 
Maryland, as well as of many historic 
spots and beautiful buildings within 
the District. It overlooks Tenleytown 
Road, now called Wisconsin avenue, the 
acknowledged ideal driveway of Wash- 
ington. 

The appearance of this classical pile 
in every way justifies the title inscribed 
on its face, ‘‘Our Lady Immaculate 
Seminary,’’ and will be called famil- 
iarly ‘‘The Immaculata.’’ The grounds 
are ample and beautifully terraced, 
semi-cireling from the west back of the 
building and forming a picturesque tri- 
angle whose vertex ends at Wisconsin 
avenue on the east, fronting the Semi- 
nary. The new and handsome church 
of St. Ann is close by and the new Rece- 
tory, when completed, will add to the 
beauty of the environment. 

The appointments and equipment of 
the house are all in keeping with its 
destination, that of a select boarding 
and day school. 

Young ladies from the West who wish 
to spend some time in the Capital for 
the advantages it affords will find here 
all that ean be desired in a school. Pu- 
pils will be received in September. In- 
formation in regard to terms furnished 
either at St. Mary-of-the-Woods or at 
‘*The Immaculata,’’ Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
Publishers’ Notes. 

The Sadler-Rowe Company, Balti- 
more, Md., have just removed from the 
temporary quarters occupied since the 
fire, No. 720 Pennsylvania avenue, to 
their new location, No. 21 West Fayette 
street, where they occupy a floor space 
of nearly 5,000 square feet, for shipping 
department and freight offices. 

* * * 


Teachers preparing for future exami- 
nations will find the New York §tate 
examinations very helpful. These exam- 
inations are used by more County Su- 
perintendents, School Commissioners, 
and Boards of Examiners in preparing 
examinations for teachers’ certificates 
all over the United States than any 
other similar sets of examination ques- 
tions. They are advertised in this is- 
sue of The Journal by The Ball Pub- 
lishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

* * * 

Chalk dust in the school room is an 
evil that can be remedied to a great 
extent by getting good crayons for 
blackboard use. Most of the chalk sold 
at bargain prices should never be toler- 
ated in the school, for it not only pro- 
duces an excessive amount of dust, but 
also a very injurious dust by reason of 
the harmful materials used in manufac- 
turing such grades of chalk. If you 
want good, healthful and _ serviceable 
erayons, write for samples and price list 
to the Standard Crayon Co., Danvers, 
Mass. 
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When you come to buy your ink sup- 
ply for next year remember that the 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, is offer- 
ing the best ink on the market for the 
money. Schools require an ink that 
will not gum in the welis nor corrode 
pens, and the Diamond ink Co. has 
made a specialty of meeting these re- 
quirements. At the same price at which 
many inferior inks are sold, the Mil- 
waukee company gives a good, strong- 
colored and permanent ink. See adver- 
tisement with prices on another page. 

* * * 

After an official test of the Kirker- 
Bender spiral chute fire escape stalled 
at the new First District school, Mil- 
waukee, members of the Board of Pub- 
lie Works expressed themselves as high- 
ly pleased with this new form of es- 
cape and recommended that the Kirker- 
Bender chute be placed on all new 
school houses. For schools and asylums 
the Kirker-Bender fire escape is un- 
doubtedly the only device that will in- 
sure the safe exit of all children in 
case of a panic. Two or three minutes 
time will suffice to empty a building of 
300 to 400 pupils. School authorities 
should investigate this proposition by 


writing for booklet to the Dow Wire 
Works, Louisville, Ky. 
* * * 

One ot the most promising move- 


ments in modern primary education is 
that which aims to enlarge the place of 
the industries in the grammar schools. 
In a third edition of ‘The Place of In- 
dustries in Elementary Education,’’ by 
Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, just pub- 
lished, the point of departure and the 
treatment of the subject are quite dif- 
ferent from those which usually charac- 
terize educational books. The author 
has seized upon the instincts and racial 
charactertistics of the Aryan peoples, 
and with these as a basis she has built 
up a progressive curriculum in which 
the industries occupy a place corre- 
sponding to that which anthropologists 
have given them in the development of 
the race. Many interesting points are 
brought out in connection with the in- 
troduction of industries in the grades, 
and the foundation is laid for many 
new theories of the application of 
manual training to the more advanced 
grades. 

‘*The Place of Industries in Elemen- 


tary Edueation,’’ by Katharine E. 
Dopp. 278 pp., 12mo, cloth, net $1.00; 


postpaid, $1.11. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * 

Charles H. McCarthy, assistant pro- 
fessor of American History, Catholic 
University of America, says of Law- 
ler’s ‘‘Essentials of American His- 
tory,’’ published by Ginn & Company: 
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‘Mr. Lawler has imparted to his first 
chapter a freshness that makes it en- 
tertaining reading for even those who 
are familiar with the period of discov- 
ery. * * °** It is chiefly in the mat- 
ter of style and arrangement that his 
account of the explorers differs from 
those given in most of the senool his- 
tories now in use. It is not by the ac- 
eumulation of detail, but by a striking 
summary or a happy quotation that he 
shows himself qualified to prepare a 
history for the young. * * * The 
number, excellence, and accuracy of the 
maps is a very important feature of 
the work, and shows that the author 
is conscious of the relation which sub- 
sists between geography and history.’’ 

* 

**Columbus 
Thomas 
151 pages. 
45 cents. 

‘*The discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus and the passage of Magellan’s 
ship around the globe,’’ remarks Guil- 
lemard, ‘‘are the two greatest deeds in 


Magellan, 
Bonaventure Lawler. Cloth, 
Illustrated; mailing price, 


the history of geography.’’ Mr. Law- 
ler’s clearly written and picturesque 
account of these founders of modern 


civilization may be read in any grade 
above the fifth in grammar schools. 
Very much of it is suited to even 
younger children, for the language is 
simple and direct. The many admirable 
illustrations help to vivify a text which 
by itself will hold the pupil’s atten- 
tion. 
* * * 

Bishop Michael Tierney has been 
named as executor of the will of Rev. 
Henry J. Lnych, pastor of St. Peter’s 
church, Danbury, Conn., which has 
been admitted to probate. Among the 
bequests are the following: $500 to the 
Sisters of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, Hartford; $500 to the House for 
the Aged of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor in New York; $500 to St. Fran- 
cis’ hospital, Hartford; $1,000 in trust 
to Bishop Tierney and his successors 
to educate for the priesthood at St. 
Thomas’ seminary, Hartford, one or 
more boys from St. Peter’s parochial 
school, Danbury, and $1,000 for the re- 
lief of the needy poor of St. Peter’s 
parish, Danbury. 

The Osservatore Romano, the Vati- 
can organ, officially denies the state- 
ment made by the Roman correspond- 
ent of The London Chronicle, that in 
an interview with Prof. Charles 
Briggs, the American clergyman and 
author, the Pope expressed his inten- 
tion to modify the rules of the Con- 
gregations of the Index and of the In- 
quisition, or that in referring to the 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


The Shade Roller is 
easily and perfectly 
adjusted to any posi- 
tion in window—the 
light as you want it. 


A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND 
HOSPITALS have been furnished with SHADES 
HUNG COMPLETE on the 


JOHNSON SHADE ADJUSTER 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—\% THE COST 


If you are building do not failtosend for free sample of the Johnson 
Window Stop and twenty page illustrated Booklet. 


R. R. JOHNSON, '*7 PEARBORN STREET, 


SAMPLE OFFER on 
J high grade benches 
with rapid - acting 


vire quick set be-ch 
st p. thex,c amps, 
etc,, for Manua 


Training enables 
test of our claims 
practically grati-. 
Fine new_ catalog. 
E. H. SHELDON 
Tool Mfg. Co., 219 
MadisonSt. Chicago. 
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KIRKER- 
BENDER 
FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES, 
HOSPITALS anc 
PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 


We also manufacture- 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS, 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


LOVISVILLE, KY. 


RICHARD D. KIMBALL 


Engineer 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


@ Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions. @ Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty, 


Some Recent Work: 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass. 
Schoo? building and central heating plant, 
st. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I., school 
building and central plant. St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass, St.Anne’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmouth 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Convecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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A Delightful 
Vacation Trip 


PORTLAND,’ OREGON. 


AND THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
CENTENNIAL EX POSITION 


Wisconsin points will form a most con- 
genial party that will leave Milwaukee 
via 


July 6, via St. Paul and Nor. Paeific. 
66 8, sé se Can. 


Through Standardand Tourist Sleeping cars. 
For further information apply to North- 
western Tiekct Office, 


99 WISCONSIN ST., MILWAUKEE. 
ARRANGE TO GO. 


DIAMOND INKS 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 
Ink that does not’ gum or corrode the 
pen. 


1gallon'Jugs,each - $1.00 

5 “ Kegs, per gallon, 75 
10 “ee 70 
50 “ Barrels 


.60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


case of Pope Pius X.’s famous sylla- 
bus he observed that Catholics might 
disagree with various propositions con- 
tained in that document, despite its 
high authority, without thereby becom- 
ing less good Christians. 

Russian newspapers are loud in 
praise of the work of the Sisters of 
Charity who labor attending the 
wounded and dying on the field of bat- 
tle. One says that “it is impossible to 
relate how the presence of these saintly 
women, who toil for the love of Christ, 
cheers our soldiers.” One sister, work- 
ing in the field hospital, approached a 
wounded Japanese officer, who, in 
French, hastened to express his appre- 
ciation of her kindly assistance, but 
added that she probably mistook him 
for a Christian. “It makes no differ- 
ence,” she replied, “God has sent me 
here to work for all.” 

The venerable cardinal archbishop 
of Paris, now in his eighty-sixth year, 
celebrated the diamond jubilee of his 
priesthood last February. Despite his 
age, he celebrated Mass on the teast 
day at Notre Dame and went later to 
the Basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
Montmartre, where he presided at ves- 
pers and renewed the act of consecra- 
ting France to the Sacred Heart. Car- 
dinal Richard has been a priest for 
sixty years, a bishop for thirty-four 
years, an archbishop for thirty years 
and cardinal for sixteen years. 

“The Art and Life Primer” is a 
well-arranged and attractively illus- 
trated first year book, just published by 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. The au- 
thor, Miss Nellie C. Jacobs, is an ex- 
perienced teacher, and in making her 
book she has introduced a feature that 
many primary teachers have no doubt 
often wished for, viz.: a review and 
drill page preceding each lesson. The 
vocabulary is limited to 190 words, but 
it can be almost doubled teaching the 
“s” and “ing” forms of the words. Fol- 
lowing the well-known principle that 
pictures appeal to children, and_ that 
good pictures train their taste and 
cultivate the esthetic side of their na- 
ture, there are distributed through 
the 39 beautiful reproductions from 
famous masters. The text gradation 
enables easy and sure progress. “The 
Life and Art Primer,” 144 pages, cloth, 
30c. A. Flanagan Co., 266 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

The senior college of St. Patrick’s 
seminary, Menlo Park, California, un- 
der the direction of the Sulpician Fa- 
thers, is now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The junior college or classical 
department opened seven years ago, has 
a large attendance. The senior college 
will comprise the departments of phil- 
osophy and theology and will be open- 
ed in September to students from all 
sections of the country. 

On May 9, Mass of thanksgiving was 
celebrated in the Catholic cathedral of 
St. Catherine, St. Peterburg, for the 


CLASS PINS| 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our Specialty : 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper 
Borders—Chicks, Roses, Flag, each 2 cts. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips. Easter. 
Swallows, Ivy. Holly, Rabbits, each 3 cts, 
Sunbonnet, Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Tur- 


keys, Kittens, lauce of Roses, Little Sol- 
diers, Cupids. Cherries and Hatchet, each 5 
cts. 


Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 
cts. 

Roll of Honor, Welcome, fancy, each 10 cts. 

Busywork Stencils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
10 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts, 

Blue Tracing Powder-— \ 1b. for 10 cts. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Fancy alphabetli cts, 

Colored Chalk, Crayons,—best. dozen, 13 cts 

Maps, U. S. and Continents, 9x12, each 2 cts; 
17x22, 5 cts; 34x44. 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Pat. July 23,1901 


For School, Kindergarten and Home 


The new combination rug and hammock loom 
““Perfection’’ [see illustration] adjustable in, 
in length and width, meets every requirement 
for weaving. ‘Hand Loom Weaving,” Rand, 
McNally & Co., by Mattie Phipps Todd, is the 
only practical book on this subject, 

A practical and most timely help in the solu. 
tion of the problem of industrial work in the 
primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers. 

All Kinds Weaving Material at Wholesale and Retail. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


TODD & TODD, 730 E. 18th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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imperial ukase of April ‘30, proclaim- 
ing religious freedom throughout the 
empire. The Catholics of Russia who 
have long suffered from disabilities will 
have many of their causes for com- 
plaint removed by this ukase. 


Catholic Summer Schools. 


The Maryland Catholic Summer 
School will hold its annual meting at 
Ocean City, Md., July 16 to August 6. 
The Champlain Catholic Summer 
School will open July 5 and close Sept- 
ember 5, Lectures at the Maryland 
School to attract teachers are: a series 
by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan,—“Art 
of Literary Construction,” “Short 
Story,” “The Novel,” “The Romance,” 
“Essay,” “The Curtain Raiser,’ “The 
Drama.” <A course of lectures in Child 
Study by Dr. John Haaren, Commis- 
sioner of Education , New York; Eng- 
lish Poetry, Dr. Crowne, City College, 
N. Y. For further particulars apply 
to the office of the secretary, 1010 F. 
street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

The Catholic Summer School of 
America will begin its fourteenth an- 
nual session at Cliff Haven, on Lake 
Champlain, July 5th, and will continue 
until September 5th. There will also 
be a four weeks’ meeting of the Sum- 
mer Institute for Teachers under di- 
rection of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. <A feature this 
year will be weekly athletic competi- 
tions, arranged by James E. Suuilvan, 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

The lecturers for the Summer school 
include the following: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
nai Philadelphia ; Rey. John T. 
Creagh, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton; Rey. Joseph M. Woods, Woodstock 
College, Maryland, Rev. J. T. Driscoll, 
Albany; Rey. Francis P. Siegfried, St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; 
Prof. J. C. Monaghan, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, and 
Hugh Hastings, New York State His- 
torian. 


Philippine Catholic Schools. 
B'SsHoP Hendrick of Cebu, Philip- 

pine Islands, writes the following 
interesting letter picturing the condi- 
tions in the Philippines: 

My diocese consists of nearly 2,000,- 
000 souls (1,903,000) and I think from 
this you, can gather an idea of its im- 
portance. 

We have in Cebu a diocese of nearly 
2,000,000 souls, two colleges, one for 
boys, which was founded before any 
college in the United States and has at 
the present time more than 800 pupils, 
and a college for girls, founded before 
any woman’s college in the United 
States, and having at the present time 
more than 500 pupils. There are prob- 
ably twice as many more pupils from 
the diocese of Cebu attending colleges 
and schools of law, medicine and en- 
gineering in Manila; also in England, 
Spain, France and the United States. 
We have eighty students for the priest- 


hood in the seminary in Cebu, two in 
Rome, and one in the United States, 

Considering that the tuition of all 
these pupils in the seminary as well 
as in the colleges is paid for by their 
parents, the showing is not a bad one 
for a people just emerging from long 
continued wars, pestilence, plagues and 
famines. 

Moreover this is, as I have said, but 


that withing five years we will see these 
projects take form. Besides the schools 
mentioned, there are a great many free 
primary schools which, considering the 
poverty of the people, and the almost 
helpless condition of the priests for 
want of means, is, in my judgment, far 
more creditable to the Church than the 
pay schools and pupils mentioned 
above. 


a beginning. We are making arrange- 
ments to open other colleges and aca- 
demies in different parts of the islands, and schools have, of course, entirely 
in our diocese, with a reasonable hope ceased, and the sone are dependent 
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» COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS : 
® 
: Let us call your attention to six of the best books published 3 
2 on six important subjects in your course. The titles of these ‘3 
books are: 
$ OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING ¢ 
MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


$ MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 
LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 
COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTOR 
DICTATION STUDIES (on four systems) 


These are all bright and snappy. They outline a well ar- 
ranged course in each case and then present it in the most approved 
manner. No school makes a mistake in selecting these books, but 
does make a mistake if it does not, for there are no better books 
published on these subjects. 

They are all extensively used by religious schools, both East 
and West, and have their enthusiastic endorsement. May we have 
your correspondence concerning them? Address 
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for support on the slender offerings of 
a poor people, who have never been 
accustomed to give for the support of 
the Church. Besides these schools we 
have an orphan asylum, an industrial 
school, and a hospital; all conducted 
free of cost to the beneficiaries. It is 
our intention to enlarge immediately 
these charitable institutions. Our 
greatest needs are for priests and nuns. 
We have seventy parishes which are va- 
cant for lack of priests and our poor 
religious sisters are greatly overtaxed. 


“SCHOOL BUILDINGS MY 
SPECIALTY” 


GEORGE BURNETT 
ARCHITECT 


Rooms 8 and 9, Aiello Block 
TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Respectfully solicits your 
patronage. 
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HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 

New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 


uestions with Ans. in 
ons with 

ons W 
ons W. 
ons W 
ons W. 
ons W 
ons W 
ons W 
ons W 
ons W 
ons WI 
ons W 
ons W 
ons W: 
ons W 
ons W 
ons W: 
ons W 
one w 
stion s. 
§ ons with Ans. in Latin. 

uestions with Ans. in School Economy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS a -505 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, roR 


4 Years 


BALL PUBLISHING CoO., Rochester, 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


I make these statements in answer 
to many questions which I have re- 
ceived, and in reply to statements that 
have been made sometimes by officials, 
that nothing had been done for the edu- 
cation of the people prior to American 
occupation. Comparing these schools 
to the American schools, established in 
these islands, I will say that the col- 
leges mentioned have not quite as high 
a standard as the colleges in America 
at present. But the next school year 
both colleges will adopt the standard of 
regents of the university of the state 
of New York and I expect that the dip- 
lomas given by the colleges will be of 
caqual value to those given by the uni- 
versities of Rochester, Syracuse, 
Georgetown or St. John’s College, 
Fordham, and for the woman’s college 
of the same standing as Vassar, Smith, 
Wells, Wellesley, or any other Ameri- 
can woman’s college. The highest edu- 
cation given by the American schools 
in the same territory is given in the 
Normal school of Cebu, and the stand- 
ard is about equivalent to the sixth 
grade work in the primary schools of 
the state of New York. English is 
taught in the Catholic schools as well 
as in the public schools, but it should 
be said in fairness, that whereas an 
American child is required to speak 
but one language, in the diocese of 
Cebu the child must know three lan- 
guages for elementary work and study 
others for secondary, and college work. 
Spanish is the official language, and a 
larger percentage speak Spanish now 
than under the Spanish rule. The use 
of English is rapidly inereasing and 
every town and hamlet has a number 
of persons who can speak English. 

The boys’ college is in charge of the 
Lazarists, also called the Mission Fath- 
ers. The college for girls is in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. Their pres- 
ent standard is considerably above our 
academic standard in the state of New 
York, and will hereafter, as I have 
said, be of the college standard of the 
state of New York, as recognized by 
the State of New York. 

The people, with very few exceptions, 
are kind and affectionate, and respon- 


sive to kind treatment. They are, and 
always have been very desirous of edu- 
cation, and are willing to make great 
sacrifices to pay for the education of 
their children. They are very taci- 
turn, like the Malay race in general, 
but on occasions they are lively and 
full of fun. They are very moral peo- 
ple. Pauperism is almost unknown, 
and the aged are well cared for. ‘They 
have a great natural taste for music, 
and nearly all can play some instru- 
ment. Their taste is for operatic mu- 
sic, as a rule, although American airs 
may be readily recognized. Every town 
has its brass band. I think the music 
of the common people is of a far higher 
order than the music in vogue among 
the common classes in the United 
States. 

The climate is, on the whole, very 
pleasant. In the diocese of Cebu, only 
six degrees north of the equator, in the 
island of Mindanao, the climate is de- 
lightful. 


Catholic Educational Authorities 


proclaim The Catholic School Journal to be 
the best publication of the kind for Catholic 
school teachers, The Journal will be more 
interesting and helpful than ever, next fall, 
Renew your subscription early. 


Keyless 


The only lock 
which will 
always respond 
to the combina- 
tion if oiled— 
wet or full of 
dirt. 

Toe only lock 
provided with 
a Safety Es- 
cutcheon. In 
fact, the only 
Lock suitable 
for gymnasium 
lockers and 
other doors 
through the 
School building. 


Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO. 


No. 403, Set 805, 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS IN LAKESIDE SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


No 100. Selections from Adelaide A. Proctor 


Important Announcement To Catholic Teachers and Schoo! Authorities 
No. 104. Selections from Cardinal Wiseman 


No. 102. Selections from Frederick W. Faber 


Consisting of ‘A Lost Chord,” ‘‘Incom- 
pleteness,’’ ‘“‘The Angles Story,’’ ‘‘The 
Names of Our Lady,’’ with portrait, bio- 
graphy, a series of studies, and suggestive 
questions, - - - Price 10 Cents 


No. 101. Selections from Eleanor C. Donnelly 

Consisting of ‘‘Unseen Yet Seen,’’ ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Robes,’’ ‘‘Little Vestry and 
the White Scapular,” with portrait, bio- 
graphy, a series studies, and suggestive 
questions, - - Price 10 Cents 


For Sample Copies and Discounts 
to Schools address the publishers 


ESS 


Consisting of ‘“‘The Cherwell Water 
Lily,” ‘‘ The Styrian Lake,’’ ‘* Character- 
istic Extracts from Bethlehem Confer- 
ences,”’ “All for Jesus,’’ ‘‘At the Foot of 
the Cross,’ etc., with portrait, biography, 
suggestiv equestions, and notes. (A double 
number.) - - Price 20 Cents 


Selections from Rev A. J. Ryan and 
from John Boyle O’Rielly 
[In Preparation.] 
Price 10 Cents. 


Send for full graded list with description of all numbers 
AINSWORTH AND COMPANY, 380 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


{In Preparation. 
Price | 10 Cents 
No. 105 Selections from Cardinal Newman 

Consisting of ‘Call ,’ “Loss and 
Gain,”’ a portion of of Geron- 
tius,’’ with Selected Poems, also portrait, 
biography, a series of studies, and sug- 
gestive questions, - - Price 10 Cents 


No. 106. Selections from Eliza A. Starr. 
{In Preparation. ] 
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THE SERIES NOW COMPLETE 


THE NEW CENTURY : | 
CATHOLIC READERS 


With illustrations in colors, and in black and white 


‘This series of Readers will take first place 
in our schools.”’—Catholic School Journal. 


W E take pleasure in announcing the completion of the New Century Catholic Readers, made 
expressly for the use of Catholic schools. 
These books are modelled upon the most approved later-day methods of teaching. 
The lessons have been prepared with a view to awaken and sustain the interest of the child ; 


they are varied, of a kind that appeal to the youthful mind. Their careful grading will, we are 


sure, commend them to the thoughtfnl teacher. 

The publishes have spared no expense in the mechanical portions of the books, believing 
nothing is too good for our Catholic schools. The illustrations are many and beautiful, par- 
ticularly those in colors, which are faithful reproductions of paintings of noted artists. 

ses" Competent critics pronounce these the finest Readers published anywhere. They say that 
the Readers for the public schools are not as fine as these, though our prices are considerably 
lower. 


Very favorable terms will be made for the introduction of this new series. Correspondence 


respectfully solicited. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CINCINNATI, 343 Main Street 


New York, 36-38 Barclay Street CHicaGo, 211-213 Madison Street 
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THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
‘LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices: 


Send for Laboratory 
Manual containing direc- 
tions for 500 experiments 

The Laboratories are 
found very valuable 
in a great many Catho- 
lic Schools. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
. INDIANAPOLIS. 


THAT ARE PRACTICAL FOR PRACTICAL SCHOOLS. 


We have publications on the following subject: Spelling, 
Letter Writing, Lessons in Letter Writing, English, Exercises 
in English, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. These are in use 
in most of the prominent commercial schools in the country, 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by lawto be ee 
in all public schools in the state. This law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
, the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


pep Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


and in many Catholic schools. They give universal satisfac- 
tion. If you want the best books for your students, do not 
fail to write us at once for an illustrated catalogue. 

You would also be interested in our Pocket Dictionary, 
containing 33,000 words—with pronunciation, capitalization, 
syllable divisions, parts of speech indicated, and definitions 
given. Address the publishers, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY, 


483 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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ALL THE GOOD POINTS. 


ARNES’ INSTRUCTORS “contain all the good points found 
in books” any says the New Albany, fie ,Bus. College. 

Conceded by a Il schools to be ority on typewriting. 

BARNES’ SHORT HAND FOR | HIGH SCHOOLS. Benn Pitman 
Written by one who has had many years’ experience in high school and shorthand wor! 
In St. Louis alone, five Catholic Schools use Barnes’ Shorthand. In great favor elsewhere. 

Worthy of very high commendation.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL D., U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Admirebly adapted to our work. Classes accomplish in three terms what they 
used to do in four.—San Diego, Cal. High School. 

Shorthand Lessons is so satisfactory in every way that the sensing of stenog- 
raphy this year is a positive delight. We congratulate Mrs. Barnes sincerely on her admira- 
ble work, and hope that many teachers may find it the boon it is daily ween be itself to us.— 
St. Mary’ s of the Springs, Shepard, O. 

Barnes’ Shorthand used for over ten years in High School of Washington, D.C. Five 
hundred my called for this year. 

Sample pages for a postal. Write today. 


THE nn J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 


2201 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. J. JOHNSON @ CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
Producers of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Send for our delivered prices also book containing in- 
structions how to properly put up Slate Blackboards. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


OUR CATALOGUES 


Teachers’ Catalogue. 140 pages of 
Helps and Aids for Teachers, School 
Singing Books, Little Classics, Pic- 
tures, Stencils, Alphabet Cards, etc. 
A valuable and useful catalogue. 


Catalogue of Eutertainments. Con- 
tains 100 pages describing the best 
published in entertainment lines. 


Kindergarten Catalogue. 80 pages. 
Describes Milton Bradley’s Com- 
plete Line of Kindergarten Material. 


Catalogue of Book Cases. Combina- 
tion Cases, Ladies’ Desks,etc. 104 
styles. Any catalogues free on 
request. 


School Supplies and Furniture. 54 
extra large pages. It describes sup- 
plies needed in or around a school- 
house, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc. 
Wholesale prices. 


266 Wabash Ave. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 


THE NEW OXFORD DESK 


Built for Comfort 
and Long Service 


In the New Oxford we have combined all 
of the latest and most approved ideas in 
School Desks. 

The castings are of the best grades of iron 
combined to give the greatest elasticity and 
molded to a form that i is unequalled for 
strength and beauty. 

The woods are of stested maple. The seat 
hinge is automatic, noiseless and practically 
indestructible. 

Ask for our new circular describing this 
desk. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
94 Wabash Ave, 1285 Arch St. 


Bos 
70 Franklin st 
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19. Ww. isth St. 


Warding Of Torpedoes. 
To protect a battleship against tor- 
pedo attack nets are sometimes swung 
about the vessel’s sides. For a tor- 
pedo to be set off its nose must strike 
some hard substance. Nets hung a 
sufficient distance from the ship’s hull 


avert Ganger from this source. But 
for such a form of defense to be ef- 
fective the crew of the vessel must be 
skilled in letting the nets down quick- 
ly. The picture shows a Japanese bat- 
tleship with the men engaged in prac- 
tice in the hanging of the nets. 


The Zambezi Bridge. 

The bridge of the Cape to Cairo road 
spanning the rapids of the Zambezi be- 
low Victoria falls is nearing comple- 
tion and constitutes another wonder of 
engineering. The plan pursued in its 
construction was to push two arches of 
the span out from the river banls 
simultaneously, fasten these in pla ¢ 


and keep on pushing others out unt? 
the two sections of the span shoulJ 
meet in the center. Falling workmen 
and tools were caught in a travelinz 
rope mesh and canvas cradle. Th> 
bridge had to be built so as to sus- 
tain its own weight from the outset o; 
the work. 
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What is said of Che Journal: =. 


“T wish you success in your good enterprise.” 
5° P Cardinal Martinelli. 


“It has long seemed to me that there i ‘s a great work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 
(Rt. Rev.) J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 

‘** The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment Catholic education are entitled.” 


Rt. Rev.) Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. | 


“My sétention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, And I 


hope to see a cone: ig Lavery school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 
Rev.) James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 


“I believe bse teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 


diocese would subscribes for it.’’ 
(Rt. Montgomery, Bishop of Monterey and Los 
ngeles. 


‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 


of it, and he may be tempted to pay for another five years.’ 
t. Rev.) B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. ¥, 


‘Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 


all back numbers.” 
(Rt. Rev.) Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 


“It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 


of good—as it SS can, 
Mt. Rev.) S. G. Messmer, Archp. of Milwaukee. 


“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want.and meets it 


most admirably.” 
Mt, Rev,) P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Franciso 


“I cheerfully doonendond your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and edifying.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines tt should be a 


welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 
(Rt. Rev.) Ignatius #. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 


magazine, 
of the United States, w 
Most Rev. D. 


so deservedly poms te and so highly recommended by several 


rtainly be of great udvantage to ourCatholic 
D. FALUONIO, “Archi, Apostolic Delegate, 


“T am pleased to add my word of commendation tothe many 
the ‘Catholic School Journal” has received from the Bishops 


of the United States.”’ 
(Mt, Rev.) John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 


‘The Catholic: School Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 


ment of all the friends of Catholic education.”’ 
(Rt. Rev.) James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, (Wis.) 


“I gladly ‘give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 


support it deserves.” 
(Rt. Rev.) Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, (Mich.) 


“The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 


happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 
(Rt. Rev.) James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud, 


“T trust that you may receive the support that the work 
deserves.”’ (Rt. Rev.) P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 
“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 


ported.” f 
(Rt. Rev.) John J. Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, (Kans.) 


“Your bsg oo is an important and necessary one. 
. Rev.) T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal 


‘Best for the success of the Journal.”’ 
(Rt. Rev.) W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass. 


“T welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im- 


provement. 
(Rt, Rev.) John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“T wish yousuccess in your new and worthy undertaking.” 
(Rt. Rev.) M. J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 


“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for tt. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 


c.zimed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 
(Rt, Rev.) M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn. 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that it, will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 


and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 
Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa. 


“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a-° 
long-needed work.” 


‘Wishing success to your valuable Journal.” 


Rt. Rev.) T. J. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt, 


Bishop Chatard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


<= _Niany other Prelates have shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions, ———2- 


“The Sisters of Mercy, who have charge 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical.”—Rev. J. B. 
St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”— 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 


City. 

“I wish you every success.”—Rev. M. P. 
Dowling. J., Creighton University, Oma- 
a, Ne 


“You are on the right trail.”—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 


“I like The Journal very much.”—Rev. F, 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you of my best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
ss. 


“You will have to work very diligently 
to keep up to the standard you have al- 
ready made.”—Rev. Ernest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.’’—Rev. 
Burns, C.8.C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Hoping ‘you will meet with continued 
smoosne in_ your special field of labor.”— 
J. Dumbach, 8.J., St. Ignatius’ 
College, Chicago, IIL 


“Wishing you and The Journal all pros- 
perity.”’"—Mother Ursuline Con- 


vent, Brown Co., Ohio. 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal are 
practical and spirited. We shall take 
pleasure in aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.’"—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

“We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.”— 
ead of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 
an. 

“May God’s blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking, is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a necessity.”"—Rev. M. M. erkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your, undertaking 
and wish it every success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


“You have caught the right inspiration.” - 


—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We wish ze every success.’’—Sisters of 
e. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 

a. 

“T have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
Be respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 

ouquet, Boston, Mass. 

“Thank God, I have lived to see the day 
when I could subscribe for. a Catholic 
school journal.”—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, IIl. 


“We welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is certainly needed.”—St. Joseph's 
convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal and 
would rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank God!—a Catholic school journal has 
at last come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre 
Dame, St. Orphanage, Tacony, 
Philadelphi 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal,”"—— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much ‘pleased with The Jour 
nal.’’—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 


“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.’”—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every success.”—Franciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


“We congratulate 


ou on your under- 


isters, Cumberland, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.”—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


“We are with The Journal.”— 

Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 

*—Benedictine Convent, Kane, 


“Tf hope you will reach every school 
in Pan-America and be the blessed ori 
ator of in our paroc ial 
Meuwese, Mt. Carm 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a@ necessity to Catholic teach- 
.”’—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 


yee are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it every success.”—Convent of St. 
‘a 


Francis, La yette, Ind. 
“The Journal is a good thought and 4 
hope you will be successful in ca it 


aut as you have planned it. It wil fit a 
ucation.”—Very Vv. omas, 
Vincent, Ky. 
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_ “Your undertaking is indeed a 

work and may it meet with the loyal 
all."—Commercial College, Detroit, 
uch. 

“We welcome your Journal and wish it 
_the success it deserves.”—St. Augustine's 
Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 

“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“I wish your venture in behalf of Catho- 
lic schools and Christian education, un- 
' limted success.”—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 


Derby, Conn. 

“It is with sincere coheletn that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.” Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 

“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its s estions will 
put into active work.”—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, 


noble 


“We heartil welcome The Catholic 
J ournal.”—Notre Dame Convent, 
ell, Ia. 


“We consider The Journal very good and 
just the thing for our schools.’’—Sisters of 
Loretto, Florisant, Mo. 

“We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
ee of Notre Dame, Neenah, 

Ss. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal and wish it every success.” 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God bless your noble undertak- 
ing.”—Marist Brothers Commercial College, 
Iberville, P. Q., Canada, 

“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.”— Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 

“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.”—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

“We wish The Journal success.’’"—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic. schools.”—St. Anne’s Aca- 
demy, St. Anne, Ill. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 
widest circulati and promise to aid it in 
every possible ‘way.’’. Mmichael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

““T like The Journal and wish it success.” 
—Rev. A. 8. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
in it.”"—Convent of eMrcy, Lindsey, 

a. 


“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent publication and supplies a need long 
felt in Catholic schools.’”—Convent of Our 
Lady of Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“We wish you every success in your 
worthy wundertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, Wash. 

“With best wishes for the success of The 
Journal.”Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du 


“I am very glad to get The Journal and 
hope it will be spread among all Catholic 
teachers in the United States. It was very 
much needed.”—Srs. of P. H. of J. C., 
Hecker, 


“The Journal is a valuable publication 
and we wish it success.”—Xaverian Broth- 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 

“God bless your good work, says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute,”— 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Colusa, Cal. 

“We are impressed with 
The Journal.” ters of Holy Cross, Kees- 


ville, N. Y. 

“Heartily wishi the Catholic School 
Journal, a long useful and successful life.’ 
—Sisters of Holy Cross, St. Pius School, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.’’~—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
QO. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 

“We are very much pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.’’"—Srs. of Char- 
ity, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia. . 

“We are much Ya with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., East lith 
St., Davenport, Ia. 

“Every month The Journal’s arrival is 
welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 

contain.”—Srs. o 
Springwells, Mich. — 

“God’s blessings and good success.”— ;. 
John Nep. Rapp., La is. 

I enclose subscription to your excel- 
lent Journal, and extend my very best 
wishes.—Rev. Thomas A. Thornton. 
Gast of Parochial Schools, New York 


“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.”—Dominican 
Sisters. Plattsmouth. Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, Ia. 

“We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long live and wide- 
ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
teachers.”—Canvent of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

“We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Sorings, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.”’—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santqa Monica, Cal 

“The Journal was very much needed.”— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, Effingham, Il. 

“We wish you success in the good cause.” 


be —St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 


“We want your “ey paper.”—Srs. of 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. j 


“Your Journal is very interesting and p 


should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age, Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

“I take pleasure in recommending The 
Journal to all teachers, and wish it the 
success it deserves.”— Ven. Mother M. 
— Santa Maria in Ripa, So. St. Louis, 

0. 


“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.”—Srs. 0 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 

“Wishing you every success.”— Rev. A. 
B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. 

“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo. 

“We consider your Journal worth every 
cent of its subscription price, and more.”— 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. d 
bless your work.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 
Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“Tt have been reading The Journal every 
month, from page to page, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value to our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White. Church, Mo. 

“We recognize the excellence of your 
a of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 


“We would not like to be without your 
valued School Journal.”—Sr. M. Catherine, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco, Ia. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Academy of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, Canada, 
“Wishing you good success for the com- 
ing ar.’—Sisters of St. Dominic, 103 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“IT am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be. well patronized.”—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 

“T find your monthl 
Catholic teachers.”—Rev. 
Reedsville, Wis. 

“With best wishes for your success in so 
aan a work.’’—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 


an excellent help to 
Adalbert Cipin, 


‘The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind.”—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“I feel almost forlorn without The Jour- 
nal. It is really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.’’—Sr. 
Claudine, C. A., Jericho, wis. 

“Wishing you every success in your un- 
dertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, St. James’ 
Convent, Newark. N. J. 

‘We are very much plesaed‘ with The 
ee Benedict’s Convent, Warren, 

“We would not be without The Catholic 
School Journal. It is splendid.”—Provi- 
dence Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’"—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 


“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.”—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 


“We are much pleased with The Journal 
and highly recommend it to all teachers.”— 
Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio. Texaa. 

“TI wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 


“May every success attend our first Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Sr. M of Sacred 
eart, St. Thomas Aq. Acad., Brooklyn, N. 


“Best wishes for The Journal,”—Rev. 
John J. Burke, C. S.-P., Catholic World 
Magazine. 


- 


“We wish you success.”—Sisters of Mer- 
cy, Independence, 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont., 
Canada, 

“Wishing your much success in the un- 
Gerardus, La Salle In- 
stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 

“Wishing you God’s blessing and much 
success.”—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2568 
Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.”—Sr. M. Loretta, Sacred Hear: 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy’s 
School, Creston, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.”—Srs. of St. Francis, 
917 BE, Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Brothers of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 

a. 


“I appreciate the value of your magazine 
and wish it great success.’’—Sr. M. gil 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, -La. 

“The Journal is just what we have bcen 
looking for.”—St. John’s Home, St. Mark’s 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We like The Journal very much.’’—Srs. 
of Notre Dame, 333 HB. 62nd St., New York. 

“The Journal is highly appreciated at Si. 
Martin’s Academy.”—Sr. Victoria, St. Mar- 
tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

“Wishing you every success.’—Srs. of 


f Mercy, Stanton, Texas. 


“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
month.”—Srs. of Imm. Conception, 
3037 Damphine St., New Orleans, La. 

“Wishing your paper success.’’—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old Point Comfort 
College, Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Please send me your valuable gang." 
Rev. J. M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

“Wishing you unlimited success.”—Sr. M. 
Edward, O. 8. D., 611 No. Park Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

“We wish you success in your 
thy 
Mary’s, Pa. 

“We desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with the Catholic School Journal.” 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 

“Wishing your work every «oe 
Nuns, 401 W. 3lst St., New 

ork. 

“Wishing you success in your grand up- 
dertaking.’’—Franciscan Sisters, Lyndon 
Sta., Wis. 

“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. J. J. Durick, St. Anne’s Rectory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

“Wishing you success in your efforts to 
give us a good Foprasve Catholic school 
journal.”—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia, 

“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent ‘medium for the exchange of 
suggestions on school wor between our 
teachers in all parts of the country.”— 
Rev. M. A. Shine, Sutton, Nebr. 

“We wish success to The Catholic School 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers who 
are anxious to train their pupils to be guod 
members of society and heirs of the king- 
dom of Heaven.”—Sisters of St. Francis, 
Bay Settlement, Wis. 

“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
of Providence, Columbus, 

nd. 


raise wor- 
isters, Su 


“We wish you every success.’—Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa. 

“We are delighted with The Journal.”— 
Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Agnes Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“We wish God speed and full measure of 
success to The Journal.’”—Srs. of St. Jo- 
seph, Hudson, N. Y. 

“We are pleased with your publication, 
which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work. deserves.”—St. Joseph's Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y. 

“Enclosed please find $1 for The Journal. 
I don’t want to be without it.’”’"—Sr. Engel- 
bert, St. Mary’s School, Union City, Iud. 

“Wishing you full success.”—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 

“May God bless the work.’’—Sisters of 
oo Dame, 1910 S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

‘We wish you every success.”—Presenta- 
tion Academy, Louisville, Ky. 
every” renpect an wih it Sisters 

n success,”’. 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. se 

“Glad to see such a paper.’’— 

ave read your Journal with pleasa- 
ure.”—Rev. L. W. Mulhane, Mt. Verano. 
Ohio. 

“May your earnest efforts meet with 
the greatest success.”—Rev. Wm. B. 

rdow, 8. J. 
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For Supplemental Reading For Critical Study of English 


FAMOUS MEN OF GREECE In Grammar and High Schools. 


FAMOUS MEN OF ROME 
vangeline, t 
FAMOUS MEN OF MIDDLE AGES Courtship of Miles Standish, ‘ 


The Song of Hiawatha, - 

By JOHN H. HAAREN, LL.D., Julius Caesar, 3 
and A, B. POLAND, Ph.D. Macbeth, : - 
Merchant-of Venice, - 
A Series of Biographies of Famous Men of History. The Princess, - 


Written in a charming style and in simple language Beach Ardea, and Other Poems, 


which adapts them to the third and fourth reader Lady of the Lake, - ‘ 
grades Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


Arranged in chronological order and so connected > oy ae Papers, 


that, taken together, they give a complete history of Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, etc., 
David Copperfield’s Childhood, - 
the The Prisoner of Chillon, etc., 
Beautifully illustrated with photographs of famous The Sketch-Book, Part I. Stories, r 


historical paintings. Stories and Poems, Poe, - - 


By using these books as supplemental readers, the 30c 


pupils will be able, by the time they reach United States (The same strongly bound in stiff manilla sides, at 
History, to recognize its proper relation to the world’s 12%4c and 20c.) 


‘history, From the STANDARD LITERATURE SERIZS 
Price, 50 cents each. Write for full list of titles, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 


THE NET COST 


OF THE SADLER-ROWE COMMERCIAL TEXT-ROOKS 


For Parochial Schools and Academies is very low—much lower in comparison with 
the quality and quantity of the work supplied than of other books. 


In many instances, we supply entire teaching communities with our texts on 
bookkeeping, commercial law, arithmetic, English, correspondence, penmanship, etc. 


The following is a list of our texts best adapted for use in Catholic Schools: — 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 

ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 

EARNEST’S ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 

NEW RAPID SHORTHAND 

LISTER’S BUDGET OF WRITING LESSONS THAT TEACH 
MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Full information in regard to our texts will be sent on receipt of request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
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OOS 
The Best of the Oid and the B.st of the New 


SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


A MODERN SERIES. 


BY DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Written by an experienced teacher 
and filled with practical problems, 
Smith’s Arithmetics are adequately 
adapted to the most exacting re- 
quirements of class - room use. 
The author has aimed to fit the 
pupils for the business world in 
which they are tolive. Instead of 
abstract examples, he has intro- 
duced genuine problems dealing 
with American industries. 

In sequence of topics the books 
follow the standard course of 
American schools. As a result, 
the teacher is not obliged to turn 
from one part of a book to another 


to arrange a usable sequence. 


An illustrated announcement will be sent 
postpaid to any address on request. —:: 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


¢ Address, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VALUABLE NEW TEXTS 


The Elements of Geometry $1.25 


By WALTER N. BUSH 
and JOHN B, CLARKE 


Systematic classification of definitions, 
theorems and problems, clear and simple 
methods of presentation, intelligent se- 
lection and elimination of material — 
these are qualities of this new text, 
while its arrangement of theorems into 
groups is particularly effective. 


KARE SOR 


A German Grammar 
By GEORGE THEODORE DIPPOLD. 


$1.10 


A practical and satisfactory treatment 
of the special difficulties of German 
grammar, shown in the classification of 
verbs, the convenient arrangement of 
declensions, the unusual amount of pro- 
vision for translation and the wide scope 
of its vocabulary. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Commercial Publications 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system o1 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
svstem of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 
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